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Air Power in Peace 

4 [° IS NOT EASY to sell or scare the majority of 

ms Americans into a peace-time program of taxation for 

that this country must be strong in the air. 

The national problem today is how to continue to 

4 keep the United States foremost in the air and yet 

» satisfy the average citizen 

j We that he is getting real value 

& 

* W4 ing his money expended for 

Ky ty “practice war.” 

y yy” The solution may be found 
in the same formula by 
which our aviation was de- 

were starved for funds. It was the formula by which 
commercial aviation was the “proving ground” for the 
military—it was the formula by which manufacturers 
were stimulated to build seats for passengers in the 

ie early mail planes and by which air transport companies 
advanced features of air transportation. 

American air power in the prewar years was de- 
veloped largely through methods which gave the tax- 
payer a break. It can be maintained in the future 
through the same method. There is nothing to indicate 
vast sums for pure military strength which has no other 
objective than stand-by power. The emotions of war 
are over. 

In short, what we need from now on is convertible 
tir power—air power that has public benefits but which 

1 e@a this goal the Air Power League can play a very im- 
or *} portant role. 
| How can this convertible air power be obtained? 
Simply by making it possible for the air transport com- 
panies to broaden the base of their activities from that 
ls#embracing more scientific and research cooperation, 
‘s@more maintenance and operating capacity, pilot training 
and skill, experimentation—and better service to the 
User of the mails. 

The man who buys air mail or first class postage can 
ice but a dividend, as well, in stand-by air power. The 
tommerce of the nation can be speeded up by faster and 
etter-timed mails. The Army and Navy will benefit 
fangibly by having the airlines as proving grounds and 

esting laboratories as they were before the war. 


combat air power. Yet all thinking Americans realize 
for his money instead of see- 

*§ veloped in the lean years when our military air forces 
were paid additional funds for two-way radio and other 
that the American people will continue to pour out 
has its roots in national defense. And in achieving 
of a purely commercial operating economy to a base 
receive not only an improved mail transportation serv- 

(Turn to page 6) 













President of Delta Air Lines 


C. E. Woolman, operating head of Delta Air Lines for 20 years, 

has been promoted from vice president and general manager to 

president and general manager. C. E. Faulk, president since 1935, 
has become chairman of Delta's board of directors. 
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Discriminating buyers will instantly recognize the Seabee 4-place all-metal 
Amphibian with its revolutionary engineering, as solely a product of progress . . . 

Conceived to measure up to the rapidly advancing needs of the postwar personal 
. . . it will be ready for delivery early in 1946... @, Designed by the 
lag talent which developed the famous Thunderbolt, the Seabee is built 

t emphasize the inherent rugged qualities which characterize 
The broad experience in building aircraft to war's 
vital needs abov' lic to build a comparable product for peace- 
time use... and a 
* 
There's a Blue Ribbon Seabee dealer near you, 
who'll be glad to give specifications. For further 
information address Personal Plane Division, 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
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HE greatest all-purpose snow and ice tire built 

for aircraft is the Goodyear Ice-Grip tire. So 
pilots report after thousands of war and postwar 
flights under Arctic conditions. 


There’s better control on ice, or on snow-packed 
runways when your plane is equipped with Ice- 
Grips. Thousands of strong claws bite into the ice 
as the Ice-Grip tire makes its landing — for em- 
bedded in the rubber tread are thousands of tiny, 
high-tensile steel springs (10,000 in a large-size 
tire). There’s no lumpiness, no bumpiness; the tires 
roll smoothly on concrete or other pavement, be- 
cause the coil springs are solidly molded into the 
rubber. They won’t tear out and bullet through 
your wings or fuselage. 





Further, Ice-Grip tires give added traction on slip- 
pery turf runways. These multiple advantages make 
Goodyear Ice-Grips the safest choice for airliners 
whose flights cover several climate zones. Ice-Grips 
are an outstanding type in the great Goodyear line 


of airplane tires. 


FOR ADDITIONAL ASSURANCE, insist on 
Goodyear Multiple or Single Disc Brakes. 
Write Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Manufacturers, Airline Operators, Distributors, 
Dealers, and Private Flyers 
DEPEND ON GOODYEAR for — 


TIRES * TUBES * WHEELS * BRAKES * AIRCRAFT HOSE * HYDRAULIC 

HOSE * HYDRAULIC PACKING * GASKETS * GRIPTRED © LIFE RAFTS * 

DUCTS * CHEMIGUM SHEETS * FUEL AND OIL CELLS * RUBBERIZED 

FABRIC * ENGINE MOUNTS * AIRFOAM CUSHIONING * PLIOFILM * 

PLIOFORM * PLIOFOAM * HYDRAULIC PRESS PADS * MOLDED RUBBER 
PRODUCTS * ICEGUARD PROPELLER BOOTS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


GOODFSYEAR 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


All-Weather, lce-Grip, Griptred, Chemigum, Airfoam, Plicfiim, Pieferm, 
Pliofoam, iceguard—T.M.'s The Goodyear T.& R. Co 
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Joins the swing to 


AIRCRAFT 
Wheels and Brakes 


by PROOF 
on the runways 


THESE KNOW 


PERATIONAL tests under the wide variation 

of flying and landing conditions met in a system 

covering the geographical area served by Braniff Air- 

ways and Aerovias Braniff deliver the results leading 

to adoption of Hayes Wheels and Hayes Heavy-duty 
Expander Tube Brakes. 


AT are the results delivered in the engineer- 

a ing, manufacture and use of Hayes Industries 
products? ... Reduced Overhauls... Overhaul 

UNITED Charges Cut .. . Parts Replacement Costs Cut ..-. 
eae summed up in LOWER COSTS PER LANDING 


we AIR LINES than ever before. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 





(Continued from page 1) 


Turn back the millions of profits which have accrued 

the Post Office Department from air mail Faron 

e. Ro mes Gueslers to Sy sch ules of 

timing. t a premium upon experimen- 

tion in speed, in maintenance methods, flight tech- 

Encourage airline management to use in daily 

many of the standard engines, wings, airframes 

and other accessories that would be used, should we 
, in quick conversion to air power for war. 

H. H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air Forces, 
said in a National Press Club address early in Decem- 
ber, “The airlines today are as much a part of air 
power as is the bomber and fighter.” He pointed out 
that the administrator; scientist, and mechanic, as well 
as the pilot, were all dominant elements in the new 
conception of air . He. said, “We must keep 
close contact with industry so that there may be a 
great opportunity for the interchange of ideas.” And he 
well might have added that we must find a way in 
peace-time economy to pay for what we need. 

If we want can air power to continue to be 
great, we shall have to do some original thinking about 
a proper approach to the American public. Let’s not 

so naive as to think that the average citizen has 
changed. He paid for no military airplanes for some 
years after the end of World War I. He will turn again 
to the education of his children, improvements for his 
shop or farm, repairs and new earning equipment. 
“Foreign affairs” will seem very far off. But he will 
help our professional fighters get much of the knowl- 
edge they need if he can do it through his purchase 
of air mail or first class stamps. 


If the instruments of air power in war can be used 
to speed communications and transportation in peace 
there is no doubt that all persons interested in human 

m can work together for the ideals which we, 
as Americans, believe firmly to be right. The Air Power 
League has its mission mapped out. 


Give It A Chance 


ENATOR PAT McCARRAN has re-introduced his 
bill which would create a single monopoly inter- 
national airline for the United States. It is most im- 
probable that the bill will make any progress in the 
present session of the Senate but it does indicate that 
the single-company advocates are not giving up the fight 
against the multiple-carrier policy in the foreign field. 
It seems to us that the Senator’s bill is most untimely 
and demonstrates more than anything else the Senator’s 
failure to recognize the changed picture in international 
aviation. Most certainly it demonstrates that he has not 
given the international picture his personal attention 
and his personal investigation. 
In the early days of air transportation it was the 
government policy to stimulate the development of 
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airlines by means of air mail pay. In the early days 
this air mail was really an outright subsidy and ad- 
mittedly the pioneers should get credit for building and 
expanding our airlines both domestically and inter- 
nationally. Although the public paid for their develop- 
ment through air mail pay, there was a certain risk to 
capital in this new form of transportation. 

Out of this prewar development came mass air trans- 
portation within the United States. If our domestic 
airlines started some years behind European airlines 
they caught up in fast order and by the time the war 
began they were well apace of the concept of air trans- 
portation which was understood in other countries. 

Now we are well into the postwar era and the same 

of mass air transportation enjoyed within the 
United States is beginning to get underway in the inter- 
national field. And Senator McCarran has small under- 
standing indeed of the problems, the outlook and the 
possibilities for international air transport if he believes 
that any one set of brains in this country is capable of 
exploiting sufficiently -and efficiently the promising 
international field in the name of the American people. 

It cannot be said of any single airline company, or of 
all of them, that they are “pioneering” air transport 
internationally today. In Europe, especially, the Amer- 
ican public is going to have efficient American air trans- 
port available to him largely because of the tremendous 
outlay in communications and other facilities as a re 
sult of the war. International air transport is in the 
public realm, but competition is most assuredly needed 
if we are to take advantage of the multitude of op 
portunities now open to us. One company, whether it 
be private, government, community or whatnot, is not 
capable of doing the job. 

The element of “competition” has been over-rated in 
the development of three U. S. carriers eastward to and 
through Europe. In all but a very few spots, each com- 
pany has its own field to exploit. And the field of op- 
portunity is great enough to match the best brains of 
each company and it would be travesty, indeed, to 
believe that any one company could serve adequately 
our traffic to Scandinavia, to the United Kingdom, to 
France, to the Iberian Peninsula and to the countries 
to the east. 

There has been a lot of talk about “mass transporta- 
tion” but despite all the talk there is only one way, in 
all sincerity, by which this goal can be achieved. It is 
through putting the best efforts of three companies to 
work in developing airlines to Europe. Senator Mc- 
Carran, we believe, is guilty of a vast amount of mis 
information on international air transport and if he is 
sincere in wanting to press for his single-company bill, 
he should first give the established multiple-company 
policy of the United States a chance to prove itself, and 
secondly to base his pleas on actual personal investiga- 
tions rather than the out-dated and quite academic 
arguments which he has been using. 


Wayne W. ParrisH 
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-butiton controlled 


perienced operators 


PCe il 


The Aireon Type RS-1 radio station is a complete, self-contained, 
simple-to-operate unit, specifically designed to meet the require- 
ments of a small airport. The transmitter is rated at 50 watts out~ 
put and readily portable, and also makes’ an ideal emergency 
station. The type RS-1 radio station is also available with the 


proper frequency ranges for tower operation. Descriptive bro- 
chure with specifications FREE on request. 


A : 
Radio and Electronics, Engineered Power Controls 


FAIRFAX AND FUNSTON ROADS, KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 
AV. CIPRES 64, MEXICO, D.F. 





MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
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— CIVIL AIR WAR. By C. G. Grey. Har- 
porough Publishing Co. Ltd., Allen House, 
Wewarke Street, Leicester, England. 212 pp 
$2.50. 







Cc G. Grey, former editor of The Aeroplane 

well-known British aviation writer, has 
itten a book that is certainly not designed 
meet with the approval of American 
ders. 

The first part of Mr. Grey’s book deals 
some of aviation’s history, while the 
half concerns the international air 
port war and Britain's own aviation 

ubles. This last half, the author remarks, 

“more political and therefore much fun- 
." American readers may not agree. 

Throughout the book Grey makes a ques- 

pable “analysis” of U. S. planes. “We 
buying aircraft from the United States, 
one of which was warworthy and all of 
h had to be modified when they got 

» to make them usable,” he claims. And, 

there are even people here who have ad- 

irmed U. S. aeroplanes, while I have been 

mting that all those fine, clean-bred, 

ent-living young Anglo-Saxons from the 

have been sacrificing their lives over 

many in aircraft which were definitely 

ve warworthy.” Later he says, “Here are we 

tted by everybody to have the finest air 

in the world, the best war .machines 

d the best-trained and skilled pilots, navi- 

s, bomb-aimers, gunners and ground 

1 s.” And still later: “Right through the 

the best British aircraft in each category, 

m the fastest fighter to the biggest 

nber, was always better than the best in 

$ same category belonging to any other 
tion, whether enemy or allied.” 

Near the end of the book comes the start- 

statement that “. the Avro York 

.. has proved itself to be a better job 

n the much boosted so-called ‘Skymaster’ 

Douglas DC-4 . . So I cannot see any 

.S. air transport machine which was as 

od at the beginning of 1945 as were the 

wiors and I cannot foresee any U. S. trans- 

machine which is likely to be better 





1946 than the machines which we shall 
then.” 
With these not-too-accurate statements, 


others in the book, U. S. readers will 

e issue. 
Another startling revelation made by Grey 
that Britain was afraid to announce its 
stwar air transport policy in 1944-for fear 
mat the U. S. would cut down Lend-Lease 
pplies. He proceeds to hearten U. 6S. 
ders by stating that “. . We cannot 
wep their airplanes off our routes by legis- 
ting in our own favor. So let us go back 
2 the good old English way, and say, ‘Let 
m all come,’ and then push them out of 
air by giving the users of air transport 
hat they want above all else—safety, speed 


service.” However, several pages later, 
changes direction and says: “Naturally, 
we have all the best bases, we expect 


mething in return from the United States. 
h I take it means that if U. S. airlines 
going to operate all over the British 
pire, British airlines ought to be allowed 
2 Operate all over the United States.” Grey 
ously forgot that operations “all over 
U. S.” would be cabotage, which all na- 
“ons reserve for thelr own airlines, while 
trations between Britain and various parts 
the Commonwealth are not cabotage. 
Nevertheless, Grey insists that “. . . as 
tween the United States and ourselves I 
that we can carry on an air transport 
in the most friendly spirit, always re- 
Membering that ‘win, tie or wrangle’ has 
in the U. S. motto in sport and business 
such things began.” 
It is too bad that Grey’s book was pub- 
“hed before the recent statement of British 
f policy in Parliament, announcing nation- 
Wization of airlines. Throughout his writing 
te decries “monopolistic” and “national 
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socialist” practices in alr transport. Had 
he waited, he could have been even more 
vitriolic. 


Despite the fact that U. S. readers will 
not agree with most of Grey’s ideas, The 
Civil Air War is interesting reading if you 
do not take it seriously —E. B. 


A DICTIONARY OF AERONAUTICS With 
Glossaries of Aerological and Navigational 
Terms. By Edward B. French. Mentzer, 
rr & Co., Chicago. 129 pp. IWustrated. 
1.00. 

A small volume containing brief definitions 
of essential terms in every day language and 
priced to reach all; author is associate in- 
structor in Navy Dept.; number of illustra- 
tions are limited and some not too clear; 
format similar to school dictionaries; pro- 
nunciation given for words whose pronuncia- 
tion is not apparent; one slip-up on 
alphabetizing noted. 


WINGS OVER THE DESERT. By Graham M. 
Dean. The Viking Press, New York. 224 pp. 
$2.00. Illustrated. 

A story of the Civil Air Patrol, with au- 
thentic background, in which a cub reporter, 
physically unfit for the Armed Service in 
World War II, becomes involved in attempted 
sabotage, pulp-forest fires, rescues, and a 
long series of other unusual adventures. 


ARNHEM LIFT. By Sgt. Louis E. Hagen. &2 
pp. Farrar & Rhinehart, New York, 1945 
$1.00. 


A short, personal narrative of the Arnhem 
action, September 17 to September 25, 1944, 
by a German-born British glider pilot. 


AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIETY. By 
James Franklin Chamberlain. Revised edi- 
tion by Harold E. Stewart. 717 pp. Lippin- 
cott, Chicago, 1945. $2.12. 

A high school textbook with emphasis on 
global perspective. Revision of “Geography 
and Society.” 





‘Why Go to Berlin?’ 


To the Editor: 
Quoted in an excerpt from your issue of 


December ist, on page 48 under the title 
“Airports” from Berlin regarding Templehof 
Field. (By W. W. P., wasn’t it?) 

“Currently the big airport is being run 
by rank amateurs who ought to be shipped 
back to the States and replaced by compe- 
tent personnel. Not only are they inex- 
perienced in aviation and airline matters, 
but they are arrogant, petty, childish and 
underdone youngsters who comprise an out- 
standing disgrace for the American Army in 
Berlin. What they have cost the Treasury 
by closing the airport under almost ideal 
weather conditions is hard to estimate but 
when an army major sends a 10,000-hour 
airline pilot back 250 miles and holds him 
there for four days by keeping the airport 
‘closed’, it’s time to clean house and ship 
the numbskull back home.” 

To which I say “Amen” and “God bless 
him.” But why did he have to go all the 
way to Berlin to find this condition. He 
should go out to his own Washington Airport 
or any other busy field early some smoky 
morning and watch the wheels of U. 6. 
aviation progress grind backwards. He could 
frequently see not one but several 10,000 
hour airline pilots circling, with the field 
in plain sight, their years of flying experience 
completely nullified simply because some 
little girl with a few weeks training as a 
weather Observer can’t see a certain land- 
mark from her point of observation. The 
field is below minimums simply because she 
can’t see. The fact that from the cockpit, 
from where the airplane must be landed, the 
visibility ts unlimited, or at least adequate, 
is of coutse of no importance. 


Landings may be made it is argued under 


















Twenty-Five Years Ago 





Eduardo Chaves, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
flew a Curtiss “Oriole” twelve hundred 
miles between Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, winning the $25,000 prize offered 
by the Brazilian government. (Dec. 28, 
1920). 

Two U. S. Navy F.-5-L and two 

N. C. flying beats left San Diego, 

Calif., on the start of a long flight to 

Balboa in the Panama Canal Zone. 

(Dec. 30, 1920). 

The War Department established flying 

boat mail service between the larger towns 


in the Philippines. (Jan. 1, 1921). 
A U. 8. Navy Seaplane, N.C.-5, 
six a non- 


carrying persons, 

stop flight from San Diego, Calif. to 
Magdalena Bay. The distance of 
702 miles was covered in nine hours, 
15 minutes. (Jan. 1, 1921). 

The British Air Ministry authorized 
subsidies of sixty thousand pounds for 
civilian aviation for 1921 and 1922. (Jan. 
1, 1921). 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
changed the name of their improved 
American Hispano motor to Wright 
Engine. (Jan. 1, 1921). 

New Zealand established a new Air 
Mail Service, modeled after the U. S. 
Air Mail. (Jan. 3, 1921). 

The Aeromarine Engineering & 
Sales Co. was made the distributing 
agent for $4,000,000 worth of U. S. 
Navy surplus aircraft and engines. 
(Jan. 7, 1921). 





Fifteen Years Ago 








Evelyn Trout and Edna May 
Couper established the women’s 
refueling record of 123 hours, at 
Los Angeles, Calif. The plane flown 
was a Curtiss-Robin, Curtiss Chal- 
lenger motored. (Jan. 4-9, 1931). 

On an attempted transatlantic flight, 
Mrs. Beryl Hart and Lt. William S. Mac- 
Laren were lost between Bermuda and the 


Azores. They were flying a Bellanca 
CH-300 seaplane, Wright Whirlwind 
motored. (Jan. 7-10, 1931). 





these conditions by declaring an emergency. 
Nuts! Why declare an emergency when none 
exists? It means writing a letter and quite 
possibly attending a hearing to justify your 
action. 

The solution: Simple. Let the operators 
quit squabbling over routes, and a pound 
saved is $500 earned, running up stall speeds, 
etc. long enough to insist on some sensible 
regulations being written so that the judg- 
ment of a man they have trained and are 
paying to do a job, and who has the ultimate 
responsibility, is used instead of the judg- 
ment of people all too frequently of the 
type so adequately described in your article. 
That would keep thousands of- dollars from 
going down the drain, improve service and 
increase safety. 

It’s past being ridiculous, it’s now serious. 
I am glad W. W. P. had @ chance to see the 
ultimate in nonsense. 

Very truly yours, 
A 10,000 HOUR PILOT. 
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The claim is proved. Lockheed Constellations will 


bring new world standards in air transportation 
to every country on every continent. In regular 


scheduled service first on these great airlines: 


AMERICAN AIRLINES OVERSEAS 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT AIRLINES 
ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES (KLM) 
NETHERLANDS INDIES AIRLINES (KNILM) 
PAM AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS (PANAGRA) 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR (TWA) 


THE NEW AIRLINE STANDARD 


oct Moced | ((cieitelleetbowe 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership = Years Abead in the Science of Flight 


Leckheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California, U.S.A. 
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Trend of 


(As compiled and edited by Clifford Guest, 


CAB and the IATA Conferences: with tire North Atlan. 
tic traffie conference of the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion set for Jan. 8 in New York to tackle the delicate and com- 
plex question of what international air fares should be rec- 
omm there has been much speculation in recent weeks 
as to what the Civil Aeronautics Board would have to say 


‘about the set-up of IATA traffic conferences. CAB approval is 


necessary for U. S. carriers to participate. 

While it was recognized a year ago at the Chicago inter- 
national civil aviation conference that fares and related ques- 
tions should be handled on the operators’ level, the recent U, 
S.-London fare disputes have put them in a different light. In 
fact, Pan American has indicated in press releases that it will 
not go along with anything higher than its proposed $275 fare 
when IATA acts. Nub of the situation is that IATA recom- 
mendations must be unanimous. 

These factors have resulted in talk that the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization might have to take a hand 
in imternational rates. However, this in turn would require 
treaty action—a long drawnout process at best. The airlines 
have been awaiting a formal expression from CAB as possibly 
throwing some new light on the situation. 


LeMay Will Head AAF Research: creation of a new staff 
section at Army Air Forces headquarters to coordinate all re- 
search and development, with Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay in 
charge, was one of the interesting developments of the past fort- 
night. The purpose of the new siaff agency is to coordinate all 
research in the field of military aviation between industry and 
AAF engineers with the intention of keeping Army aviation 
development progressively advanced in all fields of research. 
This recognition of industry’s help is important.. The Army 
recognizes General LeMay as one of its most experienced devel- 
opment leaders. 


Bilateral Negotiations Progressing: The rapidly ex- 
panding international phase of U. S. aviation will go into the 
first full peace-time year with the stage set for what looks like 
early conclusion of reasonably satisfactory bilateral agreements 
with a number of important foreign countries. 

A satisfactory French agreement had been close to signing 
for several weeks, but at press time it remained to be seen 
whether the transatlantic passenger fare developments would 
have any effect on it. 

Here is how the picture shaped up during the fortnight with 
other countries: Talks have been held with the Belgians, but 
the outcome was uncertain because the Belgians are conce 
about rates. Czechoslovakia, Turkey and Switzerland were 
said to be close to signing. Talks with Greece have been com- 
plicated by a request that on Fifth Freedom traffic the U. & 
carrier pay a 25% fee on all passengers carried farther than 
700 miles. Egypt has granted provisional rights pending sign- 
ing of a bilateral agreement. No difficulty is anticipated 
securing provisional rights from Iran and Iraq. Talks with 
India are in an early stage. Officials believe the sight of U. & 
planes on survey flights covering some of the foreign countries 
will convince them we are ready to operate, and will expedite 
signing of agreements. 


Lockheed Claims ‘Extras’ for Airlines: When the Lock- 
heed Constellation was certificated by CAA for a gross weight 
of 90,000 pounds, Lockheed ‘officials were able to claim several 
“extras” above what they had promised purchasers of the com- 
mercial transport. For instance, they had guaranteed that the 
C-69 could land at 73,000 pounds, whereas it actually can land 
at 75,000 pounds, at 80 mph. Tests showed, they said, that # 
could actually land in less runway distance than the DC-3. A 
better lift coefficient than promised also was claimed. 

Lockheed expects to start delivery of its “gold plate” Model 
49 version of the Constellation sometime in April. 
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Managing Editor, American Aviation Daily) 


‘Morrow Board’ Bill Handicapped: aviation industry 
reaction to the bill introduced by Sen. Hugh B. Mitchell (D., 
Wash.) for creation of a National Air Policy Broad—compar- 
able to the old Morrow Board which did much for aviation in 
the years after the first World War—has been dampened con- 
siderably by the broad and probably controversial scope of the 
Mitchell bill. The industry, generally, would rather see the 
objectives of the Board limited to the development of an ade- 
quate national policy on air power and what is needed in in- 
dustry and government to see that we are able to maintain that 
policy, instead of losing ground as was done after 1918. 

Objectionable are such sub-titles as that providing for study 
and legislation “dealing with the coordination, strengthening, 
and preservation of a national transportation system by water, 
highway, rail and air adequate to meet the needs of the com- 
merce of the United States, both interstate and foreign.” It is 
feared that this will throw the Mitchell bill into the old arena 
of “integration” battles, leading to interminable hearings and 
obscuring the real “Morrow Board” objective. 


The ICC Issue Arises Again: The trucking i industry has 
under consideration a move to get from under the j iction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and have Congress set 
up a separate regulatory body for the industry. The decision 
whether such a move shall be made is to be taken at the annual 
industry convention in January. Aviation generally probably 
would support the trucking industry in such a move. 

There are fears in a wide segment of aviation that the gov- 
emment reorganization bill recently approved by Congress 

t open the door to transfer of the CAB and its functions 

to the ICC. Opinions are not unanimous—one of the big air- 
lines, in fact, thinks it might be a good thing. Most observers 
feel that the decision of L. Welch Pogue to remain with CAB 
for the present will help offset any Administration ideas about 
transferring it to ICC. 


Change in Steamship Tactics: 1¢ steamship interests are 
unsuccessful in getting international air transport routes through 
pending proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board, a 
change in Gate strategy may be expected on Capitol Hill. Sur- 
face interests generally were successful in blocking considera- 
tion of the Lea CAB Reorganization bill in the last Congress 
but at the same time they lost an opportunity to have their 
own case argued and decided. This time they may permit 
CAB Reorganization bills to go to the floor under an open rule 
which will permit surface carrier amendments to be considered. 


Short Aviation Observations: Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
officials say the company definitely intends to stay in the air- 
eaft business—that it has bid on two jet jobs and that it still 
is engaged in two research projects for the Army and Navy. 

Goodyear is closing its Arizona division at Litchfield Park 
where modification work has completed. . . . Navy may 
take it over for an air base. a 


American Overseas Airlines new wage agreemen 

by Charles H. Kerrigan, regional director UAW-CIO, as “the 

ee one now Saceiieet tar cine weltem in SES 

The one-year contract provides for no lockouts on 

d mcmguomn and me nba'on the put of So wrbes 
procedures contract Railway Labor 

Act have been exhausted. . ODT Chief J. Monroe Johnson 

recently has renewed his campaign for a permanent government 

agency for the regulation and control of transportation in all 
. a a aaa, oS het Ss See 

presumably will continue his advocacy for such control. . . 
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Artist's conception of idlewild airport when all runways and taxi- 
ways are completed, superimposed on aerial view of site. 


New York’s Idlewild 
is paved with 


CONCRETE 


Runways and taxiways for New York’s famous 
Idlewild Airport are designed to carry planes 
weighing up to 300,000 pounds. The concrete 
runway slabs are 12-in. thick, 200 ft. wide and 
up to 10,000 ft. long—taxiways are 14-in. thick 
and 100 ft. wide. 

Idlewild is a preview of the type of construc- 
tion required in major airports to safely handle 
giant planes of the future. 

Portland cement concrete is the ideal material 
for major airport construction because concrete 
pavements can be designed as engineering struc- 
tures with the strength needed to carry the wheel 
loads of modern planes. Such concrete pavements 
usually cost less to build than any other pave- 
ment of equal load-carrying capacity. 

The low first cost of concrete, its low main- 
tenance expense and long service life—give low an- 
nual cost—the true measure of pavement economy. 

Our technical staff will gladly assist engineers 
in determining an economical concrete pavement 
design for any condition of load or service. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 1-65, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Chicago, ‘The Great Cen- 
tral Market,” seven-bil- 
lion-dollar industrial and 

commercial giant, is one of 
53 cities on United’s Main 
Line Airway. With additional’ 
planes, including 4-engine 
Mainliners, to be in service 
soon, United offers travelers 
fast, fine service—at new low 
fares — from coast to coast over 
this straight, strategic route —the 
route that goes where business is. 
<jooking toward "The Loop! 


United Air Lines has 
been presented an 


Award of Honor by 
the National Safety 
concitertavnatown ners UNITED 
than a billion passenger miles 
in the past three years without 
a fatal accident. We are proud 
of our flight personne! and 
ground employees . w 
this record possible. 
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Aviation Interest Focuses 


Apparent That Industry Plans to Start Pushing 
Legislation During Early Months of New Year 


By Gerarp B. DosBBEN 


U: S. civil and military aviation will 

focus much of its er ang - A 

during the early mon of 1946. 

Slestwar militery policy which will de- 
termine the size of this country’s peace- 
time Army and Navy air establishments 
and fix the amount of funds that air- 
craft manufacturers may expect for mili- 
tary production should be greatly clarified 
by the time the new budget year and the 
new appropriations become effective, 
July 1, 1946. 

There is evidence that the aviation in- 
dustry plans to start pushing aviation 
legislation soon after the Congress con- 
yenes. Congressional inertia has been 
holding up indefinitely the start of one 
of the most important postwar public 
works programs that has been suggested— 
the building and improvement of some 
3000 airports as envisaged in the National 
Airport program. Federal Aid airport 
bills, after passing both House and Senate, 
have been bogged down for nearly two 
months in a conference committee dead- 
lock over the channeling of funds. This 
delay is serious when it is realized that 
at least 18 months will elapse between 
the final enactment of this legislation and 
actual beginning of construction under 
the program, due to preparation of plans, 
estimates of cost and the time needed 
for carrying out all of the legal pro- 
cedures that are involved. 

The growth of civil aviation is linked 
to airport development. Hence the air- 
craft manufacturing industry, as well as 
all of its corrolaries, is watching the Fed- 
eral Aid Airport legislation closely. 

Many industry observers feel that the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate, through their responsibility 
in conducting the hearings and reporting 
out the annual appropriation measures, 
will go a long way toward fixing military 
air policy before overall studies of this 
country’s peacetime military air force 
needs can be completed and their rec- 
ommendations written into law. 

Not Too Favorable Situation 

This is regarded as a not too favorable 
situation because these two committees 
have given some evidence of making 
arbitrary and percentage wise cuts in re- 
quests for funds in an effort to accom- 
plish their overall objective of bringing 
the budget somewhere close to a balance 
with tax income. One illustration is pro- 
vided in the fact that 14 members of the 
House Appropriations Committee voted 
against the Federal Aid Airport bill when 
it passed the House. After the bill ac- 
tually becomes law, the Appropriations 
Committee will have to pass on the size 
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of the appropriations, which under the 
language of the House bill, is discretion- 
ary “up to $100,000,000 a year.” 

Because House and Senate have not yet 
accomplished much toward putting ma- 
chinery in motion for creation of an air 
power policy board which would do the 
job which the Morrow Board did follow- 
ing World War I, the immediate peace- 
time future of the air arms of Army and 
Navy will be quite largely determined by 
the actions of the men who write the 
Appropriation bills that must be passed 
before June 30, 1946. 

The airlines, through the Air Transport 
Association, expect to do considerable 
work on Capitol Hill this year. Robert 
Ramspeck, newly appointed Vice Presi- 
dent of ATA and former Majority Whip 
in the House, will devote considerable 
time to legislation matters. 

Lea Bill To Be Considered 

That basic legislation dealing with both 
U. S. domestic and international aviation 
will receive attention early this year can 
be seen from the fact that Rep. Clarence 
F. Lea (D., Calif.) has indicated that the 
committee’s subscommittee on Aviation 
will consider soon his bill which would 
establish an independent Civil Aeronau- 
tics Commission and the Office of Director 
of Air Safety to investigate aircraft ac- 
cidents. This bill has been printed and 
probably, after consideration, will be in- 
troduced as a committee bill. 

The bill follows generally the outline 
of policy and principle enunciated in H.R. 
674 which Rep. Lea -introduced Jan. 4, 
1945. This was called the omnibus bill 
because it covered various phases of 
aviation, including the Federal Aid Air- 
port program. Because some of the mat- 
ters covered in H.R. 674 were highly 
controversial, Rep. Lea decided not to 
press for action on it but instead intro- 
duced a separate bill to cover only the 
Federal Aid Airport Program. 

If Lea’s new CAB bill is reported out 
favorably, another fight may be expected 
in the House Rules committee over the 
surface carrier issue. The Rules Com- 
mittee probably, on the basis of previous 
action, will attempt to write in an amend- 
ment which will give steamship companies 
and possibly bus and railroad companies 
the expressed statutory right to operate 
air services. 

There are those on both sides of this 
issue who feel that no fundamental avia- 
tion legislation will find its way to the 
floor of the House until this issue has 
been settled once and for all by a vote 
in Congress. If this issue is not settled, 
only those aviation bills designed to ac- 
complish a specific, generally non-contro- 
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Aviation Calendar 


Jan. 4-6—All American Air Maneuvers, 
Miami, Pia. 


Jan. 7-11—SAE annual meeting and 


engineering display, Book-Cadilllac 
Hotel, Detroit. 
Jan. 8—IATA North Atlantic rate 


conference, New York. 

Jan. 10-1l—Iowa-Nebraska Air Age 
Institute, University of Omaha. 

Jan. 11-20—Indoor aircraft show in 
Public Hall, Cleveland, auspices Cleve- 
land Aviation Club. 

Jan. 12-13—Dedication of New Or- 
leans Moisant Airport. 

Jan, 21—PICAO Council reconvenes, 
Montreal. 

Jan. 21-22—Northwest Aviation Plan- 
ning Council, Boise Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 

Jan. 29—IAS Honors Night Dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Jan. 29-31—IAS Annual Meeting, 
tentatively scheduled for Pupin Lab- 
oratory, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Feb. 12—IATA European Rate Con- 
ference, Paris. 

Feb. 21—IATA Middle East Rate Con- 
ference, Cairo. 


Feb. 26-28—ATA Engineering and 


Maintenance Conference. Place not 
set. 
March 1-5—Pan American Alrcraft 


Exposition, Dallas, auspices Chamber of 
Commerce. 

March 4—North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of PICAO, Dublin, Ireland. 

March 8-16—Southwestern Aviation 
Exposition, Fort Worth, Tex. 

April 3-5—SAE National Aeronautic 


Spring Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 
July 19-20—NAA National Conven- 


tion, Omaha, Neb. 
Oct. 14-17—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 











versial purpose have much chance of 
serious consideration. 

Two such bills were introduced by Rep 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D., N.C.) one of 
which, H.R. 164, would authorize an in- 
vestigation of causes and characteristics 
of thunderstorms, the other, H.R. 1814, 
would provide for improvements in in- 
ternationa) collaboration with respect to 
meteorology. Still another bill by Rep. 
Bulwinkle, H.R. 3446, designed to prevent 
multiple taxation of air carriers, may 
receive early 

Another bill, H.R. 3383, introduced by 
Rep. Lea would define Federal and State 
jurisdiction over the economic phases of 
air transportation. Because of the con- 
fusion over this jurisdictional question 
and the certainty that railroad interests 
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toward placing 
Board under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is through passage of a bill 
would re-establish CAB as an 
and which would 
plainly stamp the will of Con on 
matters pertaining to the Board's future 
role in aviation. If Congress re-organized 
CAB, it does not appear likely that Presi- 
dent Truman, under powers which will 
be accorded him in the Reorganization 
Act, would make move to place CAB 
under the railroad dominated ICC. Sen- 
ators who know President Truman’s feel- 
ings on matters of aviation, doubt whether 


State Dept. Asks 
British to Open Air 
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Truman Favors Equal Status 


For Air, Land, Sea Forces 


PROGRAM merging the Army and 

Navy into a single department and 
for the first time giving air power equal 
status with land and sea forces was pro- 
posed by President Truman in a 6,000- 
word special message to Congress on 
Dec. 19. 

Under the President’s proposal, the new 
cabinet Department of National Defense 
would be under a single civilian secretary, 
with air, sea, and land forces each under 
separate assistant secretaries. The Navy 
would keep its carrier and water-based 
aviation, but not land-based units. It 
would also retain the Marine Corps. 

The Chief Executive asked Congress to 
adopt this seven-point program for uni- 
fication: 

1, Creation of a single Department of 
National Defense “charged with the full 
responsibility for armed national security” 
and consisting of the armed and civilian 
forces now included in the War and Navy 
Departments. 

2. A civilian, nominated by the Presi- 
dent as a cabinet member, would head 
the new department as Secretary of Na- 
‘tional Defense, aided by a civilian under- 
secretary and several civilian assistant 
secretaries, 

3. There would be three branches of 
the new unified department—land forces, 
naval forces, and air forces—each under 
an assistant secretary. This would result 
in creation of a separate air force. 

4. The undersecretary and the assistant 
secretaries would be available at all times 
for assignments by the President or the 
Secretary of National Defense. 

5. The President and the Secretary 
should be given authority to set up cen- 
tral coordinating and service organiza- 
tions in the armed services, principally 
in the field of procurement. is would 
reduce costs of operation by eliminating 
duplication. 

6. There would be a chief of staff for 
the overall department with subordinate 
commanders for each of the component 
branches—Army, Navy, and Air. 

7. The Chief of Staff and the com- 
manders of the three coordinate branches 
would make up an advisory body to the 
President and the ‘ 

As “an added precaution” against over- 
emphasis of any one branch of service, 
Mr. Truman recommended that the posi- 
tion of Chief of Staff be rotated among 
the services at least every two or three 
years. No one officer would serve as 
Chief of Staff for more than a single 
term, except in case of war emergencies. 

Emphasizing that his underlying reason 

in 


these principles behind his recommenda- 
tions: 


“We should have integrated strategic 

plans and a unified military program and 
? 

“We should realize the economies that 


can be achieved unified control 
of supply and service ions.” 
‘We should adopt the organizational 


structure best suited to fostering coordi- 
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nation between the military and the rm. 
mainder of the government.” 

“We should provide the strongest means 
for civilian control of the military.” 

“We should organize to provide parity 
for air power.” 

“We should establish the most ad. 
vantageous framework for a unified sys- 
tem of training for combined operation; 
of land, sea, and air.” 

“We should allocate systematically ow 
limited resources for scientific research” 

“We should have unity of command i 
outlying bases.” 

“We should have consistent and equi- 
table personne] policies.” 


Pogue Tells President 
He Will Stay at CAB 
‘For the Time Being’ 


After a conference with President 
Truman last month, L. Welch Pogu 
stated that he will remain as chairman @ 
the Civil Aeronautics Board “for the time 
being.” The President is reappointing 
Pogue chairman for the coming year. 

President Truman called the CAB chait- 
man to the White House after hearing rm 
ports that he was planning to resig 
(American Aviation, Dec. 15). The Presi- 
dent asked him to remain with CAB, and 
Pogue is doing so “for the time being’ 

What period of time this covers is no 
known, but Pogue denied press storis 
that he had agreed to remain as chairma 
for another two years. 


Lowell Yerex Retires 
From TACA System 


Retirement of Lowell Yerex, founder, 
president and general manager of th 
Latin American airline system known # 
TACA, was announced last fortnight 
Benjamin F. Pepper, chairman of th 
board. 

For the past 14 years Yerex has headel 
TACA Airways, S.A. parent company @ 
the seven TACA subsidiary and i 
companies which operate throughout mast 
of Central and South America. 

Yerex likewise is retiring from activ 
office in these subsidiary and i 
companies, He will remain as a direct 
of - parent company, the announcemefl 
said. 


Air Mail to NEI 


Air mail service limited to letters not 
ceeding ome ounce and post cards has 
authorized to the Netherlands 


no registered or special delivery mail maj 
be sent, 
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Ducted Fan Type of Gas 
Turbine Described by Cox 


By Sypney CARTER 
AN HITHERTO undisclosed type of gas 
turbine propulsion, and a device which 
permits operating a jet turbine at full 
power while coming in for a landing were 
revealed for the first time last fortnight 
by Dr. Harold Roxbee Cox, head of 

Power Jets, Ltd. and vice president of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society, at a press 
conference preceding the ninth Wright 
Brothers Lecture which he delivered in 
Washington under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 

The new propulsion method is known 
as the ducted fan type and for certain 
types of operation holds promise of com- 
bining some of the high speed and pro- 
peller elimination characteristics of the 
pure jet engine with the _ increased 
economy and improved climb character- 
istics of the propeller driving turbine. 
Essentially, as Dr. Cox explained it, it 
is a small diameter propeller operating in 
atunnel. A typical installation, he said, 
would be to take a pure jet turbine and 
place a second turbine in the discharge 
tube, which would drive a rotating fan in 
a second duct surrounding the normal 
jet duct. The effect of this fan would be 
to draw in additional quantities of air, 
and compress and discharge them, thus 
augmenting the jet thrust of the original 


engine. 

Dr. Cox emphasized that the ducted 
fan type of turbine was not to be con- 
sidered as a cure-all, but merely as an- 
other method of applying the gas turbine 
for certain types of operations such as 
fighter-interceptor aircraft. In general, 
he said, the type of propulsion to be used 
for any given operation will be deter- 
mined by the weight of power plant plus 
weight of fuel: criteria, and that aircraft 
would be designed as an integrated whole 
in which the power plant and airframe 
were blended for optimum results. He 
stated that in his opinion the fighting 
forces would swing over to gas turbine 


Wright Lecturer Discloses 
New-Type Propulsion Method 


The Thrust Spoiler is shown at left in pestiaty closed, closed, and fully open position. 


propulsion of some sort to the complete 
exclusion of the reciprocating engine in 
the very near future, with commercial 
transport aircraft following, and the small 
lightplane the last holdout of the piston 
engine. We would be very ill-advised, 
he said, to design any more piston en- 
gines in the large sizes. 

the question of axial versus cen- 
trifugal compressor turbines, Dr. Cox said 
that ultimately we would probably arrive 
at a compromise with axial compressors 
in the initial stages and centrifugal in 
the final stages, but that it will probably 
be a little while before we build an 
engine embodying these principles. 

Asked about the compound engine, he 
said that it would undoubtedly produce 
the greatest fuel economy, but that it 
would probably also be the heaviest, and 
would have to be judged by the weight 
of power plant plus weight of fuel cri- 
teria for specific operations. 

On the matter of the high weight per 
horsepower of the recently announ 
Bristol Theseus I propeller driving tur- 
bine, Dr. Cox said that he did not feel 
qualified to discuss the Bristol engine. 
He added, however, that we are much 
less advanced in the development of 
propeller driving turbines than in the 
jet propulsion models. 

The thrust spoiler, Dr. Cox revealed, 
was a device designed to overcome the 
problem arising from the length of time 
required in getting a turbine up to full 
thrust. For example, when coming in 
for a landing, if the pilot throttles down 
a normal jet engine and finds he has 
misjudged his landing, it is doubtful 
whether he can regain effective power in 
time for it to do him any good. The 
thrust spoiler is a device which is moved 
across the nozzle killing the thrust and 
still permitting the turbine to be run at 
full power. In an emergency, it can be 
moved out of the way, providing full 
thrust instantaneously. The thrust spoiler 
has now — a stage of development, 
according to Dr. Cox, where it not only 
completely kills forward thrust power, but 












American Overseas Gets Permit 


The CAB last fortnight granted 
American Overseas Airlines permis- 
sion to serve Stockholm, Oslo and 
Copenhagen through the use of 
Bromma Airport, Gardermoen Air- 
port and Kastrup Airport, respec- 
tively. It was understood that AOA 
was shooting at mid-January as a 
starting time for its Scandinavian 
service. 











actually transforms it into a 12 percent 
braking power for slowing down the 
aircraft. 

Dr. Cox stated that metallurgical prob- 
lems were being emphasized out of all 
proportion to their importance in con- 
nection with the gas turbine, and pointed 
out that such seemingly trivial items as 
dirt in the compressor were far more 
important today. On the question of 
serviceability, he said the Welland En- 
gines in the Meteor were rum on 180 hr. 
overhaul periods in military service, and 
undoubtedly would have an incre 
life in civil operations. Several British 
engines, he added, had undergone 500 
hour test stand runs with certain com- 
bustion parts changed after 250 hours. 


PAA, AOA Designated 
To Share Landing 
Rights in Britain 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night officially designated Pan American 
Airways and American Overseas Airlines 
to divide equally between them the 14 
landing rights per week granted U. S. air 
carriers by Great Britain under a tempor- 
ary arrangement pe conclusion 
of a formal bilateral air transport agree- 
ment. 

Under the terms of the arrangement, the 
Board order specifically limits each car- 
rier to a weekly seat capacity of not more 
than 250. It also states that one-way fare 
under the arrangement shall be $375. 

The Board’s action came after the U. S. 
and Britain had failed to reach agreement 








At right is the Ducted Fan ares showing propeller bledes used 


to draw additional air through an outer duct to provide augmented jet 
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“formal” temporary arrangement. 
The * British seal % allow Pan Am 


FS 


is sufficient to give each airline a 

trip with DC-4 equipment. 

500-seats-a-week formula is not one 
that would be acceptable to the U. S. in a 
permanent agreement. The “capacity 
theory is one which is against U. S. prin- 
ciples in international air transport. How- 
ever, unable to arrive at an interim agree- 
ment, the British were free to do as they 
pleased, and the “capacity” theory was 
used. It is not serious with present equip- 
ment, but would become a matter of con- 
cern when the airlines started using larger 
planes. By that time, however, bilateral 
talks will have been held, and the situa- 
tion will have changed. 

As this issue went to press, Pan Am was 
operating five trips weekly and expected 
to go-to seven shortly, AOA, operating 
five, also expected to add two in the near 


future. 

(AOA was scheduled to inaugurate its 
sixth schedule Dec. 26 with a flight be- 
tween New York and London, and its 
seventh on Dec. 30, probably originating 
it in Washington.) 

Pan Am’s weekly frequency allotment 
includes two landing rights granted under 
the 1937 agreement with Britain and five 
of the 12 rights granted under the tem- 
porary arrangement. AOA’s seven land- 
ing rights are all provided under the tem- 

r arrangement. 

PeThe. CAB order states that any carrier 
utilizing any of the 12 newly granted 
rights “shall charge a one-way passenger 
fare of $375 on trips between the two 
countries, and comparable freight rates 
and excess baggage charges.” 


Faulty Technique Blamed 
For Many Air Accidents 


Thirty-seven vercent of the 3,343 non- 
air-carrier accidents reported by the 
CAB’s Safety Bureau for 1944 were caused 
by faulty technique, the agency reported 
last. fortnight. Nearly 17% of the total was 
attributed to carelessness, 15% to faulty 
judgment, and 14% to powerplant failure. 

Of the number of accidents reported, 

accounted for 37.6%, forced land- 
ings 20.5%, and taxiing for 14.7%. 
Ninety-three percent of the landing acci- 
dents resul in no injury to the occu- 
pants of the planes, tg 6a the tema 
report showed. Highest fatality reco 
under the classification, collision 
with other aircraft—60%. 


order 

able, 

carriers could operate 500 seats weekly. 
This 

dail 


Fifty-two DC-4s Included 
In Latest SPB Allocation 


The Surplus Property Board, in its 22nd 
allocation . 20, allocated 52 four en- 
-~ DC-4 type surplus transport planes, 
of which went to domestic applicants 
and six to China National Airways Corp. 
Five basic type C-54s went to Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, three C-54A 
models to John C. Knipp & Sons and 
C-54B to the following U. S. car- 
riers: American 6, Northwest 6, 
United 5, American 5, TWA 5, Eastern 5, 
Western 2, Delta 3 and Braniff 1. 
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Appeal Court’s Ruling 
Unchanged in Airline 
Traffic Guide Case 


The United States Supreme Court last 
month denied a petition for certiorari to 
review a decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, exon- 
erating American Aviation Associates Inc. 
of all charges of copyright infringement 
made by the Official Guide of the Air- 
ways. 

The Circuit Court had ruled that Uni- 
versal Airline Schedules, former American 
Aviation publication, did not infringe any 
copyrights held by the Official Guide of 
the Airways and that American Aviation 
Associates was not guilty of infringement 
or unfair competition. American Aviation 
now publishes American Aviation Traffic 
Guide, successor to Universal Airline 
Schedules. 

One issue in this copyright suit at- 
tracted considerable attention in airline 
advertising circles because the trial judge 
had in effect sustained a contention that 
an airline which had paid the Official 
Guide to publish its schedules could not 
authorize another publisher to reproduce 
this same material in a competing pub- 
lication. This contention was overruled 
by the Court of Appeals whose decision 
has now become final. 

Effect of the decision is to give the air- 
lines full control over their schedule, fare 
table and general information material as 
published in a magazine or newspaper. 
Any copyright on the magazine or news- 
paper which covers these schedules will 
belong equitably to the airlines with the 
result that they can control republication 
of this material. 

It is possible that, in connection with 
advertising schemes, magazines might 
publish airline schedules which were not 
satisfactorily accurate and might be a 
detriment to the airlines. Under this de- 
cision, the airlines‘can control unauthor- 
ized publication of their schedules insofar 
as such material by virtue of arrange- 
ment, style and garb may _be the subject 
of copyright. 

Prior to 1943 airlines had reserved space 
in Official Guide for schedule listings, 
paying for snace at a rate based on pages 
required. When an airline reserved space 
for the first time, it supplied complete 


copy. An Official Guide airline listing for 
a given month was derived from the same 
airline’s listing for the previous month, 
which had been corrected or made cur- 
rent by the airline itself. 

In 1943 Universal Airline Schedules 
started, and airlines reserving space were 
asked for complete copy for their listings. 
First copy received consisted of a major 
airline’s listing in Official Guide for the 
previous month with pencil corrections to 
make it current. In order to avoid charges 
of copying, Universal sent out a request 
for original copy. At least two airlines 
replied by stating that their own listings 
in Official Guide belonged to them, being 
advertising, that they could authorize its 
republication as they saw fit, and that 
they would supply original copy only to 
accommodate American Aviation Asso- 
ciates Inc. 

Official Guide then instituted copyright 
suit on the principal ground that simi- 
larity of airline listing pages was such 
that Universal must have copied plaintiffs 
publication. American Aviation produced 
airline copy, from which it appeared that 
some airlines had copied in whole or in 
part from their Guide listings. The com- 
pany claimed, however, that pages in the 
Guide, insofar as they were covered by 
any copyright on the publication itself 
belonged to the airlines by virtue of the 
fact that the airlines had paid to have 
their listings published and were thus the 
equitable owners of any copyright on 
their listings. 

After Official Guide had won the case in 
the trial court, most U. S. airlines joined 
in filing a brief amici curiae with the 
Court of Appeals. They contended that 
the right to copyright was an incident to 
ownership, that the schedule material fur- 
nished to Official Guide was created by 
the airlines, who as authors were there- 
fore the owners. They further argued that 
as there was no assignment of any rights 
in this material to Official Guide, the 
Guide had no right to get a copyright on 
it, and that any copyright on the magazine 
as a whole did not attach to the airline 
listings. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled for the defendants. 


Harold Harris Wins Award 


Brig. Gen. Harold R. Harris, former com- 
manding officer of the ATC’s domestic trans 
portation division and now vice president and 
general manager of American Overseas Al 
lines, has received the Legion of Merit for his 
wartime accomplishments. 





of 1945. 


with both carriers —W.W.P. 


the Spanish 
had been delivered promptly.) 





Iberia Plans London, Buenos Aires Service Early Next Year 


MADRID—Iberia, the Spanish airline, plans to begin service to London and 
Buenos Aires as soon as three C-54s are delivered early next year, according 
to Gomez Lucia, Iberia’s director-general. 

The company has not yet received Pratt & Whitney spare parts ordered last 
January with the result that only one out of seven DC-3s in its fleet is operat- 
tng. Even with restrictions, Iberia will carry 100,000 passengers by the close 


Iberia seeks five more DC-3s, but is having difficulty making purchases from 
surplus equipment in Europe. One of the company’s current headaches is the 
desire of both Pan American Airways and TWA to have Iberia act as exclusive 
agent in Spain. It is doubtful if any such exclusive agreement is made, since 
Iberia wishes to cooperate with both and is looking forward to close cooperation 


(In the U. S., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft said that it had not received “any 
substantial orders for engine parts” from Iberia, although it was possible that 
carrier was attempting to obtain P&W parts from other sources. 
P&W said that a few small orders had been received from Iberia and that these 
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Philippine Airlines to Resume 
Service With Aid of TWA 


RANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN 

AIR is acquiring 28% of the capital 
stock of Philippine Airlines and will as- 
sist the carrier in resuming service in the 
islands, it was announced last fortnight 
by Jack Frye, TWA president. 

Philippine Airlines ed commer- 
cial service at the time of Pear] Harbor, 
when its equipment and personnel were 
turned over to the U. S. military services. 

Frye said that Arthur Stewart of Los 
Angeles, western traffic manager for TWA, 
was being elected vice president of Philip- 
pine Airlines and that Col. P. I. Gunn, a 
veteran of more than 20 years in aviation 
and one of the best known flying officers 
in the Far East, had returned to his post 
as operations manager. 

TWA will provide certain technical 
personnel and assistance to the Philippine 
carrier, Frye said, in addition to making 
TWA’s facilities available to Philippine 
Airlines for personnel training. 

The island carrier has purghased five 
DC-3 type aircraft from the U. S. govern- 
ment, and these are now undergoing con- 
version for commercial use in the Philip- 
pine Airlines’ shops in Manila. 

PAL began operations in 1940, flying 
passengers, cargo and mail from Manila 
to Baguio and Manila to Cebu via Para- 
cale, Legaspi, Catarman, and Tacloban, 
and from Legaspi to Cebu, a total of 906 
miles of routes. 

Other services from Manila to Cebu, 
Surigao, Del Monte and Davao, and from 
Manila to Zamboanga, via Dumaguete 
and Dipolog, with a connecting service 
between Zamboanga and Davao, were 
approved but the outbreak of the war 
prevented their operation. Application for 
further service over a proposed route 
from Baguio along the northern coast 
line to Aparri has been held in abeyance 
pending procurement of equipment and 
personnel. 

Frye said that the system when fully 
developed will blanket the islands from 
Luzon to Mindanao, with a network of 
nearly 3000 route miles. 

The National Development Co., an 
agency of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
is the largest single stockholder in Philip- 
Pine Airlines, Frye said. Other princi- 
pal stockholders include Col. Andres 
Soriano, former Minister of Finance in 
the Philippine government; Elizalde & 
Co., and the De la Rama Steamship Co. 











Philippine Airlines’ Proposed Routes 





Photo Reconnaissance 
Plane With 4 Engines 
Unveiled by Republic 


Republic Aviation Corp., announced on 
Dec. 31 that its XF-12, first long-range, 
high-speed aircraft specifically designed 
for photographic reconnaissance, is near- 
ing completion and will begin test flights 
within the next few weeks. 

Exact performance figures on the new 
aircraft were not disclosed, but Afred 
Marchev, Republic president, said with 
ATSC approval that the XF-12 is designed 
to operate at high altitudes at speeds com- 
parable to war-time fighter planes. The 
plane is powered with four Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp Major engines. 

The XF-12 is expected to meet AAF 
demands for long-range performance 


Republic XF-12 
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Douglas, Boeing Planes 
Establish Speed Records 


New  west-east cross-country 
speed records were established in 
December by Douglas’ XB-42 bom- 
ber and the Boeing B-29 “Dream~ 
boat”—both with average speeds 
well over 400 mph. 

Powered by two Allison V-1710 
engines rated in excess of 1,820 hp., 
the XB-42 averaged 432 mph. in 
speeding 2,295 miles from Long 
Beach, Calif., to Washington, D. C., 
in five hours, 17 minutes on Dec. 8. 
The record was not recognized as 
the official] “transcontinental” mark, 
but National Aeronautic Association 
said that the time would stand as 
the inter-city record from Long 
Beach to Washington. 

Three days later on Dec. 11, the 
Boeing “Dreamboat”, which holds 
the long distance flight record from 
Guam to Washington, D. C., estab- 
lished a new transcontinental mark 
by flying the official Burbank-Floyd 
Bennett Field course of 2,464 miles 
in five hours, 27 minutes. Its aver- 
age speed was 451 mph., or 19 mph. 
better than that of the “Mixmaster”. 

The XB-42—whose commercial 
transport counterpart, the DC-8, is 
under construction—was destroyed 
in a crash near Oxon Hill, Md., 
shortly after take-off from the 
Army's Bolling Field on Dec. 16. 
The pilot and two co-pilots para- 
chuted to safety after jettisoning the 
counter-rotating propellers through 
use of a detonating mechanism. 

After investigating circumstances 
of the accident, Edward F. Burton, 
chief engineer of Douglas Aircraft 
Co., stated that the pilot “appar- 
ently forgot to open the shutters to 
cool off the Allison liquid-cooled 
engines. It was like driving an 
automobile up a long mountain with 
the shutter in front of the radiator 
closed. One engine quit before he 
noticed how hot they were. As I 
understand it, he must have 
feathered one propeller, and tried to 
correct the temperature on the 
second engine. Before he could do 
that the other engine stopped.” 











necessary to carry out reconnaissance 
and photographic missions such as were 
not possible up to this time, Marchev said. 

(Republic recently announced that it 
was developing for production a com- 
mercial transport—the Rainbow—which 
will cruise at better than 400 mph at 
40,000 ft. with a range of more than 
4000 miles.) 

The XF-12 has a wing span of 129 ft, 
2 in., and its fuselage length is 98 ft. 9 in. 
The tip of the horizontal stabilizer is 
nearly 30 ft. from the ground. Each en- 
gine nacelle approximates the size of a 
P-47, and two General Electric turbosuper- 
chargers are provided for each engine. 
This particular airplane is equipped with 
a Curtiss Electric propeller, but subse- 
quent models will be equipped with Aero- 
products propellers. 

ATSC specifications on the XF-12 call 
for three cameras. 








So 





Personal Plane Manufacturers 
Prepare to Increase Output 


Luscombe, Fairchild, Aeronca 
Reveal Production Programs 


ERSONAL PLANE production and 

sales received impetus last fortnight 
with the announcement by one manufac- 
turer of a consolidation of production 
facilities, disclosure by another of a new 
personal plane model, and the use by a 
third manufacturer of a conveyor system 
geared to produce 20 planes a day. 

Luscombe Airplane Corp., announced 
that it was transferring its operations 
from Trenton, N. J., to Dallas in order to 
concentrate production of its all-metal 
Silvaire under one roof. The company 
said Dallas’ central location and 
flying weather were factors influencing 
the move. 

More than 400 persons are now em- 
ployed in Luscombe’s Dallas plant, and 
this figure is expected to more than double 
as production increases, the company said. 
Deliveries of Silvaires have been under- 
way since October. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
also was concentrating its personal planes 
activitiés in Dallas. The company’s new 
Personal Planes Division, headed by 
Harry M. McKay, is headauartering at 
Dallas, where Fairchild’s first postwar 
models are in production. 


M-84 Ready for Tests 

At the same time, Fairchild disclosed 
that a prototype of a new “family plane,” 
a low-wing,: single .engine, four place 
cabin mode] designated as the M-84, was 
scheduled for flight tests. The ape gw 
said the aircraft is a conversion of the 
Fairchild PT-23. 

‘\Aeronca Aircraft Corp., moved into mass 
production of its Champion, (tandem) and 
Chief (side-by-side) at Middletown, O.. 
with a single line floor type conveyor, 
timed to produce 20 airplanes a day. The 
conveyor replaces pre-war hand methods 
of production. 

Aeronca’s 1275-foot conveyor will carry 
45 fuselages and 25 of wings in a 
continuous line. With the contemplated 
addition of another conveyor at Middle- 
town, this one 630 feet long, the company 
expects to greatly increase its daily pro- 
duction. 

Aeronca said that these were some of 
the advantages of its conveyor system: 

1. With constantly moving conveyors, it is 
necessary to have details and parts that are 
interchangeable and fit each and every as- 


sembly in the same manner. This in turn 
is an aid to maintenance and servicing of the 
airplane in the field. 

2. The system lends itself to good inspec- 
tion inasmuch as various flaws in finished 
parts can be easily detected. 

3. The worker is taught to do one job and 
do it well, making for airplanes that are 
consistent and uniform in their assembly. 

4. Well designed pieces in large production 
runs make possible interchangeability of 
parts in different models. This again proves 
helpful to men in the field for maintenance 
and servicing. 

Like Aeronca, Luscombe also is using 
the moving assembly line for aircraft pro- 
duction at its Dallas plant, whose 700-acre 
facilities include a CAA approved flying 
field. 

Fairchild, in announcing the M-84, said 
that it would utilize many existing parts 
of the PT-23, including outer wing panels, 
tail surfaces, center section, and landing 
gear, except for re-arrangement of the 
retracting mechanism. 

The M-84 was described as having a 
wing-span of 36 feet and 26-foot overall 
length. It is powered by a Continental 
seven-cylinder, radial air-cooled engine of 
220 hp at sea level. Performance includes 
high speed at sea level of 150 mph, climb 
at 600 ft. per minute. 

An outstanding feature of the aircraft is 
a roomy cabin, bearing a resemblance to 
the interiors of 1946 automobile models. 
Seats are adjustable and upholstered, con- 
sisting of individual pilot and co-pilot 
chairs, and a full width seat directly be- 
hind, capable of seating two. A large bag- 
gage compartment is behind this seat. 

The M-84 is wheel-controlled, and 
equipment includes air-speed indicator, 
altimeter, compass, tachometer, engine 
gauge, fuel gauge, ammeter, starter, gen- 
erator, Fuel capacity is 50 gallons, and 
gross weight of the model is 3,300 lbs. 

Fairchild’s new Personal Planes Divi- 
sion already has appointed 24 distributors, 
who in turn have named more than 100 
dealers. Sales director for the new divi- 
sion is Lee H. Smith, and Robert S. Smith 
has been named to handle sales promo- 
tion. Research activities will be super- 
vised by Sherman H. Fairchild; engineer- 
ing and production by Louis Fahnestock, 

rd. 


Spartan Producing Trailers 

Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Okla., Is manufactur- 
ing all-aluminum house trailers, engineered and de- 
signed along aircraft lines and turned out on an 
assembly line basis. 


Interest in Personal 
Flying, Aircraft Shows 
Steadily Increasing 


Personal flying activities and aircrafj 
shows are stéadily growing in postwar 
prominence as evidenced by a number of 
events held in recent weeks or announced 
for the future. 

Since the day after Christmas, personal 
lightplanes approximating 2,000 in num- 
ber have joined in the first postwar Light 
Airplane Tour to Florida, according to 
latest reports received from Gulf Oil Com- 
panies, sponsors of the event with the 
cooperation of 11 airplane manufacturers, 
The enrollment marked an increase of 
40% over the largest such flight prior to 
the war. 

Open to planes with engines of 125 hp 
or less, the Tour runs to Jan. 20. Four 
airways, along which free gasoline and 
oil will be furnished flyers as they con- 
verge on Miami from all points east of the 
Rockies, have been laid out by Gulf. 

A leading attraction for the pilots will 
be the All-American Air Maneuvers at 
Miami on Jan. 4, 5 and 6. Plans for par- 
ticipation in the Maneuvers by the Florida 
Civil Air Patrol were formulated at a 
meeting of wing staff officers, group and 
squadron commanders from 22 Florida 
cities at Ft. Lauderdale on Dec. 1. 


Sportsmen Meet at Palm Beach 


The Sportsman Pilots Association, which 
met Dec, 8-9 at Pinehurst, N. C., voted 
to hold its next meeting in April, 1946, at 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

During the past fortnight, the Aircraft 
Industries Association announced that it 
will sponsor two national aircraft shows 
in the fall of ’46, one in the East and one 
in the West. Ernest R. Breech, chairman 
of AIA’s Air Show Committee, stated that 
AIA probably will retain professionally 
qualified personnel to plan and direct the 
two shows, which will be staged on a scale 
comparable to the pre-war national] auto- 
mobile shows. 

Also, the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
has revealed plans te resume its annual 
aircraft show Mar. 1-15. Under the name 
of the Pan-American Aircraft Exposition, 
the show will be on an international scale, 
with manufacturers throughout the coun- 
try invited to display their products to 
the Southwest and Latin-American mar- 
kets. El] Paso, Tex., celebrated its In- 
ternational Aviation Day on Dec. 15-17 

The National Air Races, scheduled for 
Cleveland, O., in July, have been post- 
poned until next fall. 








Interior view of final assembly department at Aeronca Aircraft Corp. plant (right) and photo of the Fairchild M-84. 
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GOOD, SAFE PLANES 


This sign represents a reputation in avia- 
tion. It identifies a dependable dealer 
backed by a name that has meant leader- 
ship in the light plane field for over fifteen 
years. 

Today, more than ever, you can depend 
on your Piper Cub Dealer for good, safe 
planes you can afford to buy and fly ... 
planes with a time-honored reputation for 
quality and dependability. 

When you want the most for your money 
in an airplane, in flying instruction and in 


service ... look for the sign that says 
“Authorized Piper Cub Dealer.” 


“HOW TO FLY” BOOKLET FOR YOU. Covers basic steps in 
flying with 53 photos and descriptions. Many other facts 
and full-color pictures of Piper Cubs. Ask your Piper Cub 
Dealer for your copy or write Dept. AA16, enclosing 10c 
in stamps or coin for postage-handling. 


IS YOUR TOWN READY TO FLY? Free booklet, “What Your 
Town Needs for the Coming Air Age” will help your town 
plan an inexpensive landing area now! For your copy, write 
Dept. AAI6W. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICEMEN—Do you want 
to get into aviation when discharged? Let us tell you how 
you can capitalize on your experience. Write full informa- 
tion regarding yourself to Dept. AA16S. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION * LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 
In Canada—Cub Aircraft Lid., Hamilton 
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Manufacturers of 
Sheet Metal and 
Tubular Accessories 
for Leading Engine 


and Propeller 
Manufacturers 
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FOR INVESTORS 
IN AVIATION 


ANALYSIS & RESEARCH 


QUOTATIONS 


UNDERWRITING 


BROKERAGE 


Our Analysis of 


Piper Aircraft Corp. 
and the light plane industry 
available on request 


Forty-seven Years of 
Stock Exchange Experience 








Sulzbacher, Granger & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Important Exchanges 
New York 


111 Broadway 








Telephone REctor 2-3900 








. The Japanese had perfected and were preparing to start production 

Too Late for Action—,, this pusher-type fighter, the J7W!, when the war ended. Accord- 

ing to records found in the factory, the plane had completed two satisfactory test flights. On one it 

was clocked at 420 mph at an altitude of 29,000 ft. Also known as the Shinden, the plane has the most 

powerful engine yet produced by the Japs—a 2100 hp model designed by the Mitsubishi Cormpany—and 
is believed to be the first plane to use a six-bladed propeller. 





W. F. Scott Elected President of ADMA 


W. F. Scott, Jr., Supply Division, Inc., 
was elected president and H. P. Ladds, 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., and J. C. 
Harrower, Air Associates, Inc., vice presi- 
dents of the Aviation Distributors & 
Manufacturers Association at the associa- 
tion’s third annual meeting in Cleveland 
last fortnight. 

Ray Snyder, Snyder Aircraft Corp. and 
Tom O. Duggan, Thompson Products, Inc., 
retiring president, were named to the ad- 
visory board. The following were named 
directors: J. G. Bausher, W. Harris Thurston, 
Inc.; R. D. Hicks, Continental Motors Corp.; 
Cc. E. Montray, United States Rubber Co.; A 
E. R. Peterka, Lamson & Sessions Co.; Duane 
Stranahan, Champion Spark Plug Co.; Walter 
B. Hawkins, Air Parts, Inc.; George W. 
Jalonick, III, Southwest Airmotive Co.; Rudy 
Cc. Mueller, Omaha Aircraft Co.; R. V. Trader, 
Bob Trader-Aero Supply; and Harold PF. 
Wood, Aero Service & Supply Co. 

Two resolutions were passed by the 
group. The first was directed at the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration requesting it 
to do all in its power to improve and 
perfect its recordation system in order to 
facilitate the transmission of accurate and 
timely information to the industry. The 
second was directed at the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration and called for (1) 
more accurate investigation of items 
offered and more complete description ac- 
cording to customary trade type designa- 
tion; (2) a more equitable pricing pro- 
gram which will be in ‘keeping with in- 
dustry custom and which will provide an 
incentive for each class of trade to par- 
ticipate; and (3) the appointment of an 
industry advisory committee to provide 
information to the Disposal Agencies on 
both the above and on the effect large 
quantity sales will have upon the indus- 


The general sessions were devoted pri- 
marily to distribution problems and 
manufacturer-distributor relationships, 
with the discussions covering such sub- 
jects as the type of assistance manufac- 
turers should provide dealers and dis- 
tributors, discount rates, whether there 
was room in the set-up for sub-distribu- 
tors such as were found in the automotive 
industry and the question of whether 
manufacturers of aircraft should be sold 
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replacement as well as original equip- 
ment and thus placed in competition with 
the independent distributor. 

Speakers on these problems included Rich- 
ard N. Bomberger, Sensenich Brothers; Hey- 
liger Church, The Weatherhead Co.; G. B. 
Van Dusen, Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, 
Inc.; R. B. Kenty, Air Associates, Inc.; C. L 
Corwin, Champion Spark Plug Co.; W. PF. 
Scott, Jr., who pointed out that the average 
aircraft buys only $30 worth of accessories 
and supplies a year; Dwight P. Joyce, The 
Glidden Co.; R. V. Trader; Ray Snyder, and 
T.G. Tynan, The Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Concluding speaker at the general ses- 
sions was W. T. Piper, president of Piper 
Aircraft Corp., who expressed extremely 
optimistic views on private flying. He 
said that the airplane was essentially a 
long trip machine, and the trouble to 
date had been that not enough people 
had wanted to go on long trips. 

At the beginning, he said, lightplanes 
had been held back by two lacks—engines 
and airports. The former, he added, had 
been overcome and he expressed hope 
that the latter would be overcome by 
men returning from the Army who would 
start so many grass fields that the private 
pilot wouldn’t have to worry about air- 
marking—they would always be so close 
to a field they could come down and ask 
where they were. 


Referring to the lightplane industry, 
he said that there was a new plane being 
built in every cellar in Wichita, 
that one engine manufacturer had re 
ceived requests from more than 200 dif- 
ferent people building personal aircraft 
He said it wouldn’t be hard to get into 
the industry, and that competition would 
get the prices down. In fact, he said, 
people will be able to get airplanes during 
the next few years for a lot less than 
they ost. 


Phelps Barnum Opens Office 


Phelps Barnum, for three and one-hall 
years an architect for Pan American Airways 
has returned to private practice havilg 
formed a partnership with W. Stuart Thomp- 
son with offices at 125 East 46th St., New 
York. 
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From Brooklyn to Burma, over a network of air 
routes exceeding 100,000 miles, Radio Receptor com- 
munications equipment has achieved an unsurpassed 


’ record for ease and low cost of mainténance, rugged 
| \ ¢ (| if f { construction and dependability. 


Radio Receptor Co. Inc., a leading pioneer in 
ground -to-air navigation and communication systems, 
and airport traffic controls, provided the Army Airways 

| 5 i \W {} ) . Communications System with units for every purpose. 
0 N | lH lH World famous airports using radio receptor 
communication equipment include LaGuardia Airport, 
Washington National Airport and St. Joseph Airport. 


Engineers, consultants and contractors contem- 

() 7 | H f fl | i plating the installation of radio equipment are invited 

to utilize our years of experience in designing, manu- 

facturing, and installing radio systems for every class 
of airport. 

‘Highways of the Air,"’ a non-technical booklet 


reviewing the importance of radio in aviation, sent on 
request. Address desk AM 11. 






(TV-S0-A VHF Transmitter with 50 watts output occupies minimum space, is mounted on boalibear 
ing wheels and con be rolled out of its cabinet on self contained tracks. Flexible cables connect 
ing to socket receptacles permit simultaneous operation and service. Write for Bulletin No. 5006.) 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, INC. 


SINCE 1922 IN RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 
251 West 19th Street, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Australian Airlines Defeat Bt onaltention Move 


But Government Line 

May Become Competitor 
‘TH AUSTRALIAN High Court this 

past fortnight ruled that private air 
transport operations may be continued by 
the three yo which had challenged 
> validity of the Australian Airlines Act 

1945. 

This Act became law on August 16, 1945, 
and provided that all interstate airlines 
were to be nationalized, and all interstate 
air transport operations were to be pro- 
vided by the Australian National Airlines 
Commission, a government agency. 

The five j unanimously overruled 
demurrers of Common th Govern- 
ment which claimed that all of the legis- 
lation was valid. Chief Justice Sir pee 
Latham, speaking on his own behalf and 
for three other judges, said that the re- 
sult of the judgment is that the Court 
decides unanimously that the sections of 
the law are invalid which would deny an 
airline license to anyone except the Aus- 
tralian National Airlines Commission. 
The Court declared void that part of the 
Act which would terminate existing inter- 
state airline licenses. The Court also de- 
cided that the discretion of the Common- 
wealth Government to grant or refuse an 
airline license is not absolute and un- 


Other sections of the Act were declared 
valid, however. It appears that the Com- 
monwealth Government will have power 
to establish the Australian National Air- 
lines Commission and to operate any 
interstate route, even though it may not 
exclude other operators. Observers state 
that, in effect, the government airline 
would have to operate in competition with 
existing vate airlines. 

. Some interpret the Court’s decision 
to mean that the Department of Civil 
Aviation can no longer refuse to grant 
licenses for parallel services to competing 
companies as it has done in the past. In 
this event, several airline companies may 

inaugurate services, for example, on some 
of the more desirable routes for which 
Australian National Airways has held ex- 
clusive licenses, it is reported. 

Justice Starke concurred in the over- 
ruling of the Government’s demurrers but 
did not agree entirely with the reasons 
expressed by the Chief Justice. The 
court action was brought about by the 
challenges of three companies: Australian 
National Airways, Guinea Airways, and 
MacRobertson-Miller Aviation Company. 

The Act in auestion had been passed by 
a strong Labor Government. The de- 
velopments in Australia are considered 
somewhat comparable to the situation 
which might arise in Great Britain if 
agg aviation interests were to attempt 

to challenge airline nationalization legis- 
lation after it has been passed by Par- 
liament. However, an important differ- 
ence is the fact that, in Great Britain, 
Parliament itself is the final judge of the 
validity of legislation. British sources ex- 
t the House of Lords is the ulti- 








Metropolitan-Vickers Jet Turbine. 


Bristol Gas Turbine Develops 2,000 HP 


The Bristol Theseus I, a propeller driv- 
ing gas turbine developing 2,000 hp, was 


revealed last fortnight by the Bristol 
Aeroplane Co. 
The unit, which has a dry weight of 


2,310 Ibs. (20 Ibs. greater than that of 
the 2,000 hp Pratt & Whitney R-2, 800 
2SB-G air-cooled reciprocating engine), 
consists of a multi-stage “axial cum 





Bristol Theseus | Prop Turbine. 


centrifugal” compressor which aspires air 
through an annular entry around the re- 
duction gear; a number of combustion 
chambers; two separate turbine stages, 
one of which is coupled directly to the 
compressor, and the second of which 
drives the propeller reduction gearing 
by means of a forward extension shaft; 
a heat exchanger ‘which takes heat from 
the gases leaving the second turbine 
stage and gives it to the compressed air 
on its way to the combustion chambers; 
and a controllable nozzle through which 
the exhaust gases pass finally to produce 
jet thrust. 

Full throttle effective power at a for- 
ward speed of 300 mph ranges from about 
2,375 hp at sea level to 800 hp at 40,000 ft. 

Specific fuel consumption ranges from 
57 lbs /eff. bhp hr. at sea level to .475 
move bhp hr. P at 40,000 ft. This compares 

cruising fuel consumption of .48 
Ibe./hp/hr. for the P&W R-2800 2SB-G. 
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Two new jet propulsion gas turbines 
likewise were announced by the British 
last fortnight. The first of these is the 
Metropolitan-Vickers F2/4 which is be- 
lieved to be the first axial compressor 
type turbine to be announced by a 
British manufacturer. It has a thrust of 
3,500 lbs. at 7700 rpm with a fuel con- 
sumption of 1.05 lbs./thrust lb./hr. over- 
all length is 13 ft. 3 in. maximum dia- 
meter 36% in., and dry weight 1,750 lbs 
The first F2/4 ran its initial tests last 
January and has since completed an 
100-hr. endurance bench test under type 
test conditions. An earlier model with a 
rated thrust of 1,800 Ibs. was cleared for 
flight in December 1942. 


The second new British jet engine— 
the Rolls-Royce “Nene”—has a double 
entry centrifugal compressor, single stage 
turbine, and nine straight flow combus- 
tion chambers. Static thrust is 4,000 Ibs 
and maximum thrust 4,500 lbs. at 12,30 
rpm with a specific fuel consumption of 
1.05 Ibs./thrust lb/hr. The Nene has a 
maximum diameter of 49.5 in., overall 
length of 97 in. and net weight of 153 
Ibs. as compared with the 42.5 in. dia- 
meter, 84 in. length and 1,000 lb. weight 
of the Derwent, used to power the recent 
record breaking Gloster Meteor. The Nene 
was first run in October 1944, and 
present models are said to have surpassed 
design performance, and to be cleared 
for flight at a maximum thrust of 5,000 Ibs. 

The British announcement states “AD 
engine of this design has been flown i 
the American Lockheed Shooting Star. 
It gave the aircraft a better performance 
than with the U. S. built turbo-jet which 
normally powered it.” 


Canadian Transport in August 


A total of 56,063 revenue passengers wet 
transported by air carriers in Canada during 
August, 1945, as compared with 43,827 2 
August, 1944. The 1945 figure represents 
36,283 passengers flown by Canadian carries 
and the balance by foreign carriers, chiefly 
U. S. Passenger miles flown showed a pr 
portionately greater imcrease because tht 
average journey increased from 347 to 3 
miles. The revenue passenger load fact 
for Canadian carriers showed a slight d& 
crease from 90.6% to 89%, with ths inte 
national load factor dropping from 942% 
to 83.8%. 
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Your engine has horsepower that is not 
available when you use a fixed pitch pro- 
peller. It's an engineering fact that any 
fixed pitch propeller is a compromise 
between good take-off performance and 
good cruising. 

That means that only with a fully con- 
trollable pitch propeller can you utilize 
full horsepower on take-offs or get the 
best possible climb or cruising speed 
under all conditions. 

With a Beech Controllable Propeller 
you can unleash the horsepower you've 
never been able to use before to get 
shorter take-offs, quicker climb, faster 
cruising and more economical operation. 

And you'll find. the Beech Propeller 
is lightweight, simple to install, easy to 
operate. You may have your choice of 


manual control, electric control, or electric 


control with constant speed. For long, 
more enjoyable flying hours install a Beech 
Controllable Propeller on your airplane. 


Write today for our 7 
folder giving full 


details of the Beech YY 
Controllable Propeller 


PLUS PERFORMANCE PROOF 


Installed on the Grumman Widgeon powered with Ranger engines, 
the Beech R-203 controllable propeller with 85-inch blades reduced 
the necessary run for a water take-off almost one-half and reduced 
the ground run required to take off by 22.8%. 


On the commercial mode! Culver the R-00!1 Beech Controllable 
Propeller decreased the take-off run by about 30% and increased 
the rate of climb by about the some percentage. 


In comporative tests Beech Controllable Propellers have shown 
an increase in rate of climb and decrease of toke-off run from 
15% to 26% for the various types of airplanes on which it 
was tested. 


These propellers were mode, during the wor, for 
the Army Air Forces and were used on the various 
fighting fronts and in the United Stotes. Their record 
of performance is proof enough of Beech Propellers’ 
ability to “toke it" and give long hours of more 
enjoyable, more economical fying. 


Beech Propellers manufactured 
under Roby patents 














Beech Controllable Propellers are for sale 
by Beech distributors and dealers 









PT-19 equipped with Beech 
R-203 Propeller shows the 
simple and clean installation 
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First of PICAO’s Regional 
Meetings Set for March 4 


Reports Submitted On 
Communications, Rules 


"THE inter-governmental North Atlantic 
regional conference being convened by 
Eire has been scheduled for March 4, 1946. 
The meeting had been tentatively set for 
April 8. This Dublin meeting is the first 
of a series of similar conferences planned 
by the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAO). 

It is expected that other regional con- 
ferences authorized by PICAO will be 
scheduled at intervals of two or three 
weeks after the first meeting in Eire. It 
seems likely that the European-Medi- 
terrianean regional conference will be 
convened in Paris by the French Govern- 
ment about the beginning of April. The 
Middle East conference may be held in 
Cairo by April 15 or 22. 

Following the recess of the recent 
Council sessions, Council President Ed- 
ward P. Warner left Montreal for Dublin 
on a tour of several European capitals in 
connection with the PICAO regional con- 
ferences and the maintenance of air navi- 
gation facilities. Warner will first confer 
with the Eire Government on the North 
Atlantic meeting. 


An expanded and revised set of inter- 
national rules of the air and air traffic 
contro] standards are contained in a re- 
port of the Air Navigation Committee’s 
Division on Rules of the Air and Air 
Traffic Control Practices. The report in- 
corporates one of the annexes of the 
International Commission for Air Naviga- 
tion (CINA) and two of the technical 
annexes adopted at the Chicago Confer- 
ence last winter. 

The Division recognizes the need for 
regional organizations to coordinate air 
traffic control and to deal with problems 
peculiar to the areas in such matters as 
standards of adequacy and mutual aid in 
maintaining control facilities and services. 
The Division agreed that individual na- 
tions should be responsible for operating 
practices based on standards prescribed 
by PICAO. 

Because of the variety of ways in which 
the word “contact” is used in aviation, the 
Division urged the use of the phrase 
“visual flight rules” instead of “contact 
flight rules”. The word “contact” is to be 
reserved for use in connection with radio 
communication. 

The Communications Division of the Air 
Navigation Committee, submitted a report 
containing standards and recommended 





The 


WHITING 
Propeller Work 
and 

Storage Stand 





Safe storage of large propellers is 
provided by the Whiting Propeller 
Work and Storage Stand. 

The unit’s sturdy undercarriage, 
equipped with swivel casters, offers 
maximum strength and maneuver- 
ability ; tubular construction makes obstruct- 
ing supports unnecessary. It provides the 
greatest possible accessibility and is ideal 
for use in crowded spaces. Write today for 
complete information. 
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EGRPGRATIGON 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Har- 
vey, Ill. Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whit- 
ing Corporation (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D.C. 
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Portugal, U. S. Conclude 


Bilateral Air Agreement 


Portugal and the United States have 
concluded a bilateral air transport agree- 
ment which provides Five-Freedom traffic 
privileges. Portuguese air services are 
granted the right to operate from Lisbon 
to New York via the Azores and Bermuda, 

The agreement provides for operations 
by U. S. carriers over the following routes; 
(a) U. S.-Bermuda-Azores-Lisbon, from 
which there is one extension to London 
and another to Barcelona and Marseille. 
(PAA has CAB certification for this serv- 
ice); (b) U. S.-Newfoundland-Lisbon, on 
a route to India. (The CAB has awarded 
this service to TWA); (c) A U. S. trans- 
pacific route with a stop at the Portuguese 
colony of Macao near Hong Kong. 


practices for radio navigational aids and 
radio communications. 

The report provides that aircraft which 
may have to operate on instruments “shall 
have on board approved radio navigation 
apparatus....which may be operated in- 
dependently of the radio communication 
apparatus”. Any emergency or rescue 
radio eauipment must be designed for 
operation when removed from the plane. 

Loran, a war-developed radar device, is 
recommended as a standard long-distance 
navigation aid by the Communications 
report. The Division also advised that the 
very high frequency two-course visual- 
aural radio range be adopted as standard 
on international airways pending further 
development of the VHF 360-degree or 
omni-directional range. 

The U. S. CAA—U. S. Army SCS-5l 
instrument landing system was recom- 
mended for universal adoption. 

Language difficulties continue to be an 
unsolved problem in air transport com- 
munications for which PICAO has as yet 
found no solution. The report points out 
that “radiotelegraphy has become the 
almost exclusive means of ground-air 
communication” in western Europe be- 
cause the number of languages made voice 
communication too difficult. Western 
hemisphere nations adopted voice com- 
munications because of the great areas 
which required the use of only one, or 
sometimes two, languages. Recognizing 
that the choice of language depends “on 
considerations other than aeronautical 
interests”, the Division stated that both 
systems are to be standard, with the “Q” 
code for telegraphy as the “most prac- 
tical” at this time. The present CINA 
“Q” code is to remain in force for the 
present among the nations signatory to 
CINA. A new draft will be prepared and 
circulated among PICAO nations. 

Capt. Guillermo Gonzalez has arrived 

in Montreal following his appointment as 
Mexican delegate to PICAO. Mexico was 
the only member of the 20-nation Council 
which had never appointed a representa- 
tive to any of the Council sessions. Gon- 
zalez resigned last August from Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion in order, it is re- 
ported, to accept the post of PICAO dele- 
gate. 
PICAO headquarters have announced 
that the Union of South Africa has ac- 
cepted the Interim Agreement, bringing 
the number of PICAO member nations to 
40. South Africa also accepted the Tran- 
sit Agreement embodying the “Two Free- 
doms.” 
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reas Eclipse Type 1601 Actuators utilize a cen- 

or tral power unit to drive any combination 
F of screw jacks through flexible shafts. 
“on Designed by Eclipse, the leading name in aviation accessory 
a development and production. As far back as 1931 we pro- Eclipse Type 1600 Actuators - 
“Q” duced aviation rotary actuators for the planes of that era are available in pairs (left 
aad . . and today for the fastest planes built. and right hand) for applica- 
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the Eclipse engineers can help you apply concentrated might to np en 

to your new aircraft designs where weight, space and depend- g a 
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ved ings and performance curves. Eclipse Type 1602 Actuators f 
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Amended Single Company Measure Hit by ICC 


Report Stuns Advocates 


Of ‘Chosen. Instrument’ 


(QFEPOSITION from railroad quarters to 
the amended All American Flag Line 
bill in the form of an unfavorable report 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion came as a shock and surprise to 
ea company proponents in the U. S. 


The ICC report filed with the Com- 
merce Committee raised the conjecture 
as to whether the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion might not also subscribe to the basic 
point of the ICC opposition—“that re- 
sources of a railroad ordinarily should be 
devoted to the proper development of its 
own rtation system.” 

Under provisions of Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran’s amended bill, Class I railroads 
and steamship companies engaged in in- 
ternational and overseas commerce would 
be itted to invest funds in the stock 
of new company. Sen. McCarran felt 
that this would have the tendency for 
these surface transportation companies to 
route their off-line business to the single, 
international air carrier. 

In addition to voicing opposition to the 
section which would permit railroads to 
purchase stock in the community com- 
pany, ICC said if this provision remains 
in the bill, stock acquisitions by rail car- 
riers should be subject to approval of the 
rel? well as the Civil Aeronautics 
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Pertinent sections from the ICC report 
follow: 


“We see no close connection between 
domestic transportation by land or water 
within the U. S. and international air trans- 
portation. We doubt whether common car- 
riers by railroad would have any object in 
acquiring a minority stock interest in the 
proposed community company and are unable 
to see that such acquisition would be 
beneficial to railroad companies. Insofar as 
the bill would give unqualified approval to 
such acquisition in principle we question 
whether the public interest would be served. 


“On numerous occasions in the past this 
Commission has pointed out the harmful 
results of investments by railroads in enter- 
prises not directly related to the business of 
transportation in which they are engaged 
Notable examples of such abuses were dis- 
cussed at length in our report in N. Y., N 
H. and H. R. Co. Investigation, 220 ICC, 505 
in which we said: 


“*The resources of a railroad ordinarily 
should be devoted to the proper development 


of its own transportation system. If they 
are to be invested in an outside activity i 
should be after a finding that such invest- 
ment constitutes a proper use of railroad 
funds or credit, that the terms of the trans- 
action are reasonable, and that the invest- 
ment is in the public interest.’ 


“In accordance with that view we have 
recommended to the Congress in our annual 
reports for the past several years legislation 
by which restrictions would be imposed on 
the expenditure of carrier funds, incurring 
obligations, or acquiring property by a 
carrier or its subsidiaries, except for the 
operation of legitimate improvement or de- 
velopment of its property. 

“The provisions of the proposed amend- 
ment to S. 326 involving railroad companies, 
we believe, are inconsistent with this view. 
If they are retained in the bill, we urge that 
Section 8 (g) be amended so as to require 
that acquisitions of stock or securities of 
the community company by rail carriers 
shall be subject to the approval of this com- 
mission as well as by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board.” 





Congressional News in Brief 
By Gerard B. Dobben 





@ EVEN AGENCIES and Departments of the Government are on record with the 
Senate Commerce committee as being opposed to the Chosen Instrument in U. &. 
international air transport operations. Thus it is understandable that when Sen. Pat 
McCarran put in his substitute bill recently opening up the Community company to 
railroad stock participation that he might have anticipated at least a favorable report 
from the agency which has jurisdiction over railroads—the Interstate .Commerce 
Commission. But ICC was the first agency to report back and of all things, it sent a 
decidedly unfavorable report on the railroad participation angle. Thus it would seem 
that the rejuvenated S. 326 may have as difficult a path ahead as its predecessor. 


Language in the Reorganization bill, H. R. 4129 which passed House and 
Senate and was sent to the President, leaves the door open for placing the Civil 
Aeronautics Board under the Interstate Commerce Commission if the President 
so decrees. The bill names some seven agencies, including ICC, which may not 
be reorganized under the bill, but adds that the functions of other agencies 
(such as CAB) can be transferred in whole or in part to those agencies which 
are exempted from Presidential reorganization. The House and Senate, by a 
majority vote, could veto such a transfer. 


Seventeen Western Senators, lead by Hugh B. Mitchell (D., Wash.) have filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board a letter which asks the Board to originate a commercial 
air transport route between this country and the Orient from some Pacific northwest 
city rather than Chicago, across Canada, as the CAB examiners have recommended. 


A slight railroad accent was detected in the speech which Rep. Owen Harris 
(D., Ark.), member of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce committee, 
delivered before the New York State Fruit and Vegetable Shippers and Re- 
ceivers Association in Schenectady December 12. Harris mentioned the billions 
of dollars which the railroads have spent in building road beds, terminals and 
purchase of rolling stock and svoke of their “unequal competitive race with 
Government-aided transport.” He said the public interest must be the basic 
consideration in formulating new transportation policy such as is envisaged by 
the Committee investigation which is now underway. But it was lack of public 
interest as evidenced in the “Public be Damned” attitude of some railroad 
executives of a few decades ago that helped to bring some of the thriving com- 
petition that the railroads are experiencing today. 


The Congressional Flying club now has 160 members and has set 200 as its goal 
by Feb. 1. Under the leadership of Rep. Jennings’ Randolph (D., W. Va.), ‘the club 
adopted the slogan “There is no partisanship in the Air,” at its meeting Dec. 14 when 
it listened to an illustrated lecture by T. A. Knowles, vice president of Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp., on the potentialities of the rigid airship in over-ocean cargo and passenger 
operations. 


Rep. Victor Wickersham (D., Okla.) has introduced H. R. 4994 which provides 
for the extension of the franking privilege on air mail te the Vice President 
and members of Congress on official mail matter or destined for members of 
the armed forces. The letters would be limited to one ounce in weight. 
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Rescission Measure 
Lists Funds Marked 
For AAF and Navy 


A re-capitulation of Research and De- 
velopment funds available to the Army 
Air Forces and the Bureau of Aeronautics 
of the Navy for the remainder of the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1946 based 
on House and Senate action on the Re- 
scission bill follows: 


Army Air Forces 


Amount requested: .......... $245 ,000,000 
Budget approved ............. 115,000,000 
House approved .............. 115,000,000 
Senate approved ............. 200,000,000 
House approved ............+. 200,000,000 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
Amount requested: .......... $148,000 ,000 
Budget approved ............. 61,000,000 
House approved .............. 61,000,000 
Senate approved ............. 148,256,500 
House & Senate approved .. 148,256,000 


The House cut Senate increase of AAF 
funds from $853,000,000 to $367,000,000. 
Under the terms of the transferability 
cause, the $85,000,000 additional funds 
provided for Research and Development 
in the Senate bill can be used provided 
the Army Air Forces takes this money 
from two other items “Pay of the Army” 
and “Operating Expenses.” Because men 
are being discharged more rapidly than 
was originally anticipated and because 
contract terminations will be stepped up 
after the first of the year, conference 
committee members of both Houses 
agreed that the AAF would have all the 
funds it needed to carry on Research 
and Development projects between now 
and June 30. 

As finally passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent, the bill rescinds $11,799,313,000 of 
the appropriation for Air Corps-Army in- 
stead of $12,166,313,000 as originally passed 
by the House, and $11,313,313,000 as the 
bill had passed the Senate. 


The bill includes $2,437,066,996 for out- 
Standing obligations, future deliveries and 
additional requirements of goods and serv- 
lees for the Army Air Forces. Of this total. 
$301,617,500 will be used to complete payment 
for 889 planes, including fighters, very heavy 
bombers, transports and spare parts. The 
sum Of $508,784,200 will be used to pay the 
balance on 1,516 planes, heavy strategic 
bombers, fighters, transports, a few rotary 
wing types and spare parts. Approximately 
$400,000,000 will be available for production 
of a number of new development models and 
Planes covering 1,292 fighters, bombers, liaison 
and cargo planes. The total also includes 
$15,000,000 for gliders. 


Valentine Luce Gets AIA Job 

Valentine A. Luce has joined the Technical 
Service of the Aircraft Industries Association 
to work with the National Aircraft Standards 
Committee in the office of the national 
chairman. He brings to the committee a 
broad background in aircraft standards work, 
having been employed in that capacity with 
Columbia Aircraft Corp., Republic Aviation 
Corp., and, most recently, with the Crash 
Injury Project, Office of Scientific Research 
and Development. 


Gorby Returns to REA 
John S. Gorby, formerly Naval Air Traffic 
Coordinator in the Pacific forward area, has 
Teturned to Railway Express Agency and has 
~ ane named superintendent of public rela- 
ms 
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CAA Releases Latest Plans for VHF Facilities 


Will Aid Manufacturers 
In Designing Equipment 


ATEST PLANS for VHF radio facil- 

ities were released last fortnight by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
an effort to aid manufacturers in the de- 
sign of radio equipment for the private 
flyer. 

Initially, the report states, private air- 
craft will use the frequency of 131.7 mc 
for calling all CAA airway communica- 
tions stations, and 131.9 mc for calling all 
airport control towers. It adds, however, 
that to handle the expected large volume 
of traffic in the future, two frequencies 
will eventually have to be used for calling 
communications stations and three fre- 
yg for calling control towers. These 

ve frequencies will be 200 kc apart, so 
that the difference in the two frequencies 
at the extremes of the band will be 800 
ke. The CAA states, however, that it is 
not yet certain the band limits will be 
131.1-131.9, so that a sufficient range of 
adjustment should be provided in the 
transmitter to permit operation over a 
band as low as 128.1-128.9 mc. 

It points out further that the close 
proximity of the five frequencies should 
make it unnecessary to readjust the tun- 
ing of RF circuits after being adjusted 
once for the middle of the band to be 
used, and should permit frequency chang- 
ing by a simple crystal switch on the 
front of the transmitter. It cautions that 
while only two crystals may be required 
immediately, a transmitter not providing 
sockets for five crystals may well become 
of very limited usefulness in a year or 
two. The report still further suggests 
that it would be desirable if the manu- 
facturers could agree on a standard crystal 
holder and the number of times crystal 
frequencies will be multiplied to obtain 
output frequency, so that additional crys- 
tals will be procurable as they are needed 
with a minimum amount of trouble. 

} 108-111 MC Band Set Aside 

Turning to receivers, the CAA reports 
that the 108-111 mc band has been se? 
aside for instrument landing system lo- 
calizers. The frequencies of 111.1, 111.3, 
111.5, 111.7 and H1.9 have been recom- 
mended for voice transmissions from air- 
ways communciations stations, although it 
is not yet definite that each station will! 
require a transmitter on one of these 
frequencies, as the voice channel of the 
radio range alone may prove adequate. 
Radio ranges will be located in the 112- 
118 mc band, and airport control towers 
in the 118-122 mc band. The entire 108- 
122 mc band will be channeled on a 200 
ke basis, starting at 108.1 mc. 

While admitting that a certain class of 
private pilot will desire to receive voice 
alone and will not want to pay extra for 
range and localizer reception, the CAA 
recommends that even such flyers be 
caulpped to receive voice transmissions 

m the VHF radio range voice channel, 
and probably on the localizer voice chan- 
nel as well. This, it states, would re- 
quire a receiver capable of covering the 
entire 108-122 mc band, and as there will 
be 70 uencies in this band, would 
seem to m a tuneable receiver the only 
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practical solution. A low-cost, light- 
weight, dependable receiver of this type 
will, the CAA admits, take time to de- 
sign; and it therefore suggests that a re- 
ceiver covering the 200-400 kc band must 
be offered in the interim for use with the 
VHF transmitter. 

Turning to the matter of ranges, the 
CAA reports that information will be 
available soon on the design of the con- 
verter that must be incorporated in or 
added to the aircraft receiver for use of 
the omni-directional range. It added that 
provisions for reception of the voice 
channel for either type of range can 
readily be incorporated in receivers to 
be built in the immediate future, since 
tre onlv sten nevecsarv is to include 
reasonable attenuation in the receiver 
voice output circuit of the modulating 
frequencies providing the directional 
guidance. These frequencies are 90, 150 
and 1020 cps for the earlier design of 
range, and 60 and 10,000 cps for the 
omni-directional type. 

A modification sof all localizers to permit 
their use with the same receiver converter 
unit required for the omni-directional range 
is under consideration. If it is adopted, 
frequencies of 60 and 10,000 cps must be at- 
tenuated in the voice output of the re- 
ceiver; if not, the frequencies to be at- 
tenuated will be 90 and 150 cps. 


All CAA Towers Being Changed 


In conclusion, the report states that all 
CAA control towers are being changed over 
to civil very high frequencies within the 
next few months, but they will still be 
equipped to transmit in the 200-400 kc band 
as well. While the VHF range installation 
program is proceeding rapidly, it is still 
possible that many stations will not be com- 
missioned until the omni-directional equip- 
ment is available, so a nationwide system of 
VHF ranges will probably not be available 
until about July, 1947. However, should any 
substantial number of private aircraft be 
equipped with VHF receivers prior to that 
time, it is believed that a VHF transmitter 
operating between 111.1 and 111.9 mc could 
be provided at each airway communication 
station. The localizer installation program 
is also proceeding rapidly, but it will prob- 
ably be about July, 1947 before all presently 
authorized installations have been made and 
the voice channel added. 





Western Conference 
Dodged Issues, Says 
West-Marquis Head 


The Western Aviation Conference, held 
at Sacramento, Calif., lest fortnight, heard 
allegations from Jack West, head of West- 
Marquis Co., of Los Angeles and an active 
member of NAA, that the conference was 
dodging issues on these four points: 

(1) Legislation; (2) what cities should 
do about airports; (3) gas taxes, and (4) 
what to do about general objections to 
airports by the public 

West was outspoken in his criticism of 
cities which do not have ample airport 
facilities for personal fliers and as ex- 
amples cited Oakland, Pasadena and 
Seattle. Cities will lose substantial reve- 
nues by not providing proper airport fa- 
cilities, he said. 

West declared that public officials have 
an obligation to the business interests and 
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the people of their communities to see to 
it that airports are available. West also 
advocated legislation to reauire airports 
to have proper markings for the safety 
of fliers. 

The problem of policing the air occupied 
considerable of the conference session and 
it was suggested that airport operators 
should be deputized. Reckless pilots 
hamper the development of aviation, 
speakers pointed out, citing examples 
where airport opposition had developed 
as a result of dangerous flying by ir- 
responsible pilots. 

Speaking at a conference luncheon, Gen, 
H. H. Arnold told the delegates that the 
U. S. must have an aircraft industry ca- 
pable of rapid expansion in order to in- 
sure a permanent peace. “We cannot 
have just a few experimental planes,” de- 
clared Arnold. “We must have a manu- 
facturing industry with the necessary 
tooling and facilities and trained per- 
sonnel prepared to meet the emergency 
which we hope does not come. 


Simplified Pilot Certificate 


Provisions Are Extended 

An amendment of Part 20.560 of the 
Civil Air Regulations, extending to certain 
civilian and military personnel not in the 
U. S. armed forces the same simplified 
civilian pilot certificate provisions avail- 
able to flight personnel of the U. S. armed 
forces, was promulgated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last fortnight. 

The amended regulation permits civilian 
employees of U. S. ferrying or transport 
services (ATC, NATS); members of the armed 
forces of an ally (RAF, RCAF, etc.); o 
civilian employees of the transport or ferry- 
ing services of an allied nation (RAPTC, 
RCAFTC, etc.) to present evidence of having 
served in such organizations on solo fiying 
status as a rated pilot or the equivalent for 
at least six consecutive months after Dec. 
8, 1941 toward meeting civil pilot certificate 
requirements. This evidence, together with 
the applicant’s record of his pilot time, will 
enable persons in those classifications to 
meet the “aeronautical knowledge, experience 
and skill requirements of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations for the issuance of a pilot certificate 
with private or commercial ratings ap- 
propriate to” the applicant’s service ex- 
perience. Passing a written examination on 
Parts 43 and 60 of the CAR, and evidence 
of an honorable ee are also required 


Aeronca Prepares Flat Rate 


Book for Service Operators 

Moving to correct the situation under 
which aircraft service operators have 
found it difficult to give accurate cost 
estimates on repair work, and in many 
cases have created ill will by making the 
estimate too low, Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
has just prepared a new Flat Rate Man- 
ual for use by dealers and operators. 

With this new manual it is only neces- 
sary fer the operator to check the time 
normally spent on any job, multiply this 
by his hourly rate and add the parts’ price 
estimate to arrive at an accurate figure 
for whatever work is necessary. 

Estimated time and parts’ prices for 
usual repairs and replacements are based 
on what field service stations should ac- 
complish with average equipment and me- 
chanics of average ability. 
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Colored Light Beams Being Used to Guide Pilots 


Westinghouse Approach 


Angle Indicator Shown 


EVELOPMENT of an approach angle 

indicator, employing the use of col- 
ored light beams, to guide pilots on proper 
landing approach angles, was announced 
last fortnight by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Installation of the units has been 
completed on three runways at Idlewild 


Airport. 

The unit, Westinghouse explained, pro- 
jects three colored beams toward the ap- 
proaching plane. The top beam is amber, 
indicating that the plane is above the 
proper approach angle. The middle one is 

green, indicative of a correct approach, 
and aed the bottom one is red, signifying the 
danger of a too-low approach. 

The unit comprises a reflector, a 100- 
watt, single-plane filament, and a series 
of five clear lenses and three color filters. 
The lens system not only provides sharp 
color separation but also is efficient as it 
achieves a 10 to 1 light magnification, 
Westinghouse said. 

The unit, Westinghouse said, can be 
used alone or in conjunction with radar 
and is equally efficient in daytime or at 
night. Working of the approach angle in- 
dicator was explained in this manner: 

The —" a er a Se 
an inco pilot by forming ree 
wedges of light above the runway—red, 
green and amber. Having located the air- 
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For Air Fields 
“Known Quality” 


TESTED FOR PURITY 
AND GERMINATION 


For over 46 years Stumpp & 
Walter Co. has been famous 
for grass seed mixtures of the 
highest quality, and are re- 
sponsible for the turf of 
many of America’s finest 
polo fields, golf courses and 
air fields. 
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port and the runway, the pilot maneuvers 
his plane into the green pathway of light 
and can follow it down to a safe landing 
without even looking at the runway. 

If the plane drops too fast, it enters the 
area where the pilot sees the red beams. 
If it approaches too high, the pilot sees 
the amber beams. But if the plane is kept 
in the green area, the pilot’s only worry 
is to keep the ship properly leveled off 
for landing. 

Westinghouse said that the colored 
pathways of light are seen only by in- 
coming pilots as they drop toward the 
runways and that a pilot looking down 
the runway can see but one color at a 
time. A flasher system is used to distin- 
guish the beams from airport boundary 
markers. 


For planes equipped with radar, the ap- 


proach angle indicator provides a visual 
link between contact and instrument fly- 
ing, Westinghouse said. The beam units 
are particularly effective in assisting the 
pilot in making the last 50 to 100 feet of 
his instrument landing approach. 


Four Oil Companies Agree 
On Idlewild Distribution 


Four major oil companies have agreed 
to build a distribution system at New 
York’s Idlewild Airport and to operate it 
through a non-profit company, with all 
oil companies using the system at cost in 
selling their products to the airlines, ac- 
cording to Controller Joseph D. McGold- 
rick who has been conducting the nego- 
tiations. The agreement ended a two- 
year deadlock over the concession be- 
tween the Gulf Oil Co., first to bid $3,- 
750,000, and a group of other companies— 
Texas Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Col- 
onial Beacon Oil Co., and the Shell Oil 
Co.—which had bid. the same amount. 

Gulf has withdrawn “in the interests 
of harmony,” with the condition that it 
be permitted to sell its products on the 
same basis as the four companies, and 
that gas and oil sales to transient planes 
and to automobiles be let under a sepa- 
rate contract. The city will be paid $3,- 
750,000 for the concession, less the amount 
that is bid for the smaller contract. Gulf 
will open bidding Dec. 21 on the contract 
concerning transient craft and autos with 
a minimum bid of $250,000. 


CAA Preparing to Dispose 
Of 700 War Surplus Airports 


The CAA’s airport field men are pre- 
paring for a heavy new workload in con- 
nection with the disposition of some 700 
war surplus airports. The disposal pro- 
gram is aimed at encouraging the de- 
velopment of civil aviation and providing 
for national defense. 

While the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
will be the actual disposal agency, the 
CAA will investigate and make recom- 
mendations on each property; in light of 
the civil aviation needs of the community 
and its ability to undertake maintenance 
obligations. Recommendations of the CAA 
will be reviewed by a Surplus Airport 
Disposal Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of Navy, Administrator of Civil 
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Aeronautics, the RFC, and Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator. 

Airport disposal will be carried out under 
terms of SPA Regulation 16, which includes 
a provision that Federal agencies shall be 
accorded first priority, state and local goy- 
ernments second priority. Transfer to these 
agencies may be made without cash pay- 
ment, while other sales shall be made at fair 
value described as “the maximum price which 
a well-informed buyer . . . would be war- 
ranted in paying if he were acquiring the 
property for long-term investment.” 


House Approves Construction 
Program at Washington ‘Port 


Construction of four new hangars, an 
addition to the terminal building and 
heating plant at Washington National Air- 
port, and acquisition of a right of way 
for a new underpass to Route 1, have 
been approved by the Deficiency Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. An 
appropriation of $3,900,000 is recommended 
for this construction, which is part of a 
$16,000,000 expansion program for the 
airport being considered by CAA. 

Hervey F. Law, administrator of the 
airport, indicated he soon would request 
approximately $3,000,000 for a general 
office building for the airlines. This build- 
ing, which would contain some 250,000 
sq. ft., would actually be rented in ad- 
vance by various lines before the item 
is submitted to the Budget Bureau. 





Need Trained Men Equipped 
for LEADERSHIP in 
Commercial Transport and 
Fixed Base Operations? 


—Look to Parks 
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FOR COMBAT—THE BOEING B-29 SUPERFORTRESS 


all the aerodynamic 
ts proved in the 
Superfortress—brings to 
_@ir travel the same skill and 
experience in research, design, 
“engineering and manufacture 
"Phot gave America the B-29, the 
staunch B-17 Flying Fortress, 
the ocean-spanning Clippers, 
the Stratoliners and other 


great Boeing airplanes. 
“Built by Boeing,” Tr’'s bound to lead. 


FOR PEACETIME TRAVEL—THE NEW BOEING STRATOCRUISER 
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World’s Largest Amphibian Test Flown at Martin 


XPBM-5A Modification 
Of PBM-5 Flying Boat 


‘TH XPBM-5A, largest amphibian air- 
craft ever built, was test flown suc- 
cessfully last fortnight by The Glenn L. 
Martin Co. The 5A is a modification of 
the PBM-5 Mariner flying boat which did 
yeoman service for the Navy during the 
war, and was developed to increase the 
flexibility of this craft, particularly in 
adverse weather conditions such as are 
found in Iceland and the Aleutians. 

In converting the PBM from a flying 
boat to an amphibian little has been lost 
in the way of range and payload carrying 
ability—in fact, for land based operations, 
the payload has actually been increased 
slightly. Specification figures, as released 
by Martin, show a design gross weight 
for land based operations of 64,000 lIbs., 
8,000 Ibs. greater than that of the flying 
boat version. Total weight added to the 
aircraft in the form of landing gear and 
re-enforced supporting structure is 4,500 
Ibs., leaving a net useful load gain of 
2,500 Ibs. For water based operations the 
5A has a gross take-off weight of 56,000, 
same as that of the flying boat version, 
and suffers a net loss in useful load of 
4,500 Ibs. 

The landing gear of the 5A is a special 
Martin design with single-wheeled main 
gear retracting into wheel wells in the 
sides of the hull, and a dual wheeled 
nose gear retracting into the forward hull 
bottom. The main wheels operate on a 
single steel shaft or trunnion and are 
hoisted and lowered hydraulically. Auto- 
matically operated locks hold them in 
position. 

Other modifications incorporated in the 
5A include a complete redesign of the hull 
section forward, with bulkheads rein- 
forced to carry loads, new floor 
frames and stronger beanmis. The flight 
deck, wings and tail assembly are iden- 
tical with the PBM-5. 

Not only is the XPBM-5A the largest 
amphibian ever to pass beyond the design 
stage, but its 64,000 lb. take-off gross 
makes it one of the largest twin-engined 
aircraft ever built. The new ship is 
powered by two Pratt & Whitney R- 
2800-C engines, the same power plant 
installation used on the Curtiss C-46 





Martin XPBM-5A 


Commando, which until the 5A came 
along was considered to have one of the 
highest power wr. of any modern 
aircraft. 


Lockheed Unveils P2V 
2-Engine Patrol Plane 


A new twin-engined patrol plane with 
a range of more than 5,000 miles, the P2V, 
was revealed last fortnight by Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. with the permission of the 
Navy Department. Powered by two 
Wright R-3350 engines similar to those 





Lockheed P2V 


used on the B-29 and the Constellation, 
the P2V is described as a peace patrol 
plane, and the first landbased aircraft 
ever designed for the Navy for the specific 
job of patrol. 

The P2V is said to perform equally well 
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at low and high altitudes, and to have a 
speed in excess of 300 mph. It carries 
more than 2,000 lbs. of the latest radar 
equipment, and can transform itself in- 
stantaneously into an attack bomber in 
the event of a surprise attack or un- 
expected uprising. 

Its bomb-bay can be fitted for atomic 
bombs, two 2,165 lb. aerial torpedoes, four 
11.5 inch Tiny Tim aerial rockets, 16 
500-lb. bombs, eight 1,000-lb. bombs, four 
2,000-lb. bombs, or 12 325-lb. depth 
charges. Firepower includes six fixed 
20 mm. cannon in the nose, twin 3 
calibre machine guns in the top turret 
and a power tail turret. In addition 16 
five-inch high velocity rockets can be 
fired from underwing launchers. 

The P2V is a midwing monoplane with 
a span of 100 ft., overall length of 75 ft 
6 in., and overall height of 28 ft. 1 in 
Design gross weight is 58,000 lbs. Power 
loading is 16.1 lbs./hp and wing loading 
58 Ibs./sq. ft. Lockheed has a produc- 
tion contract for more than 100 of these 
aircraft. 


AAF Wants Peacetime Force 
Of 400,000 Men, 8,200 Craft 


A peacetime air force of 400,000 men 
and 8,200 aircraft, embracing 70 combat 
groups, is included in plans announced by 
the AAF. An additional 6,000 craft would 
be needed for the reserve groups which 
include the National Guard, Organized 
Reserve, and Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. The plan, drafted by the air staff 
and approved by the War Department, 
does not cover requirements for air in- 
volved in a universal training program. 

In addition to the 14,200 craft required 
for the regular and reserve organizations, 
it was estimated there will be required a 
reserve of about 3,000 planes flowing into 
the AAF equipment pool from factories at 
all times. 

The AAF plan sees 25 groups of long-Tang? 
heavy bombers, 25 fighter groups of all types, 
five medium and light bomber groups, 10 
transport and troop carrier groups, and five 
tactical reconnaissance groups. This would 
require 5,000 combat craft, 2,000 training 
craft, 500 transports, and 700 utility craft 
A substantial portion of the 70 combat 
groups could be used as a mobile striking 
force 4n a United Nations Organization's 
international air force. 

Simultaneously it was announced thai 
General George C. Kenny would command é 
force comprised of a merger between the 
Far Eastern Air Forces and the Strategic Al 
Forces in the Pacific. The new Pacific Af 
Command embraces the 5th, 7th, 8th, 13%) 
and 20th Air Forces. It does not includ 
the 10th and 14th Air Forces in China, « 
the llth Air Force, Alaska. 
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Solar Exhaust Manifold Z| 3 


taken in 


THE 


complete darkness without artificial 


ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH, 


lighting, dramatically shows the in- 
tense heat Solar airplane exhaust 
manifolds experience in service. This 
punishment goes on hour after hour 
for thousands of hours—a striking 


testimony to Solar workmanship. 


During the past 15 years, Solar 
has fabricated over 300,000 engine 
sets of airplane exhaust equipment 
representing more than 1000 designs. 


The “know-how” 


over all stainless steel forming tech- 


gained extends 


niques from deep drawing to preci- 


sion casting. 


STAINLESS 


ction 


If your problem is manufacturing 
heat or corrosion resistant products 
from stainless steel or other high tem- 
perature alloys, consult Solar. Wire 


or write for helpful information. 


Bf -_ 2 


STEEL 


PRODUCTS 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY» SAN DIEGO 12, CALIF. * DES MOINES 5, IA. 
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Shippers Research Division Established by ATA 


Step Toward Handling 
Increased Cargo Volume 


TION of a Shippers Research Di- 
vision as a step toward ; 
greatly increased Se ge and varieties 
of air cargo by U. S. airlines was an- 
nounced in mid-December by the Air 
SE Ge aire Gd. siclines "a direct 

to give airlines a direct 
voice in the formulation of civil air regu- 
lations for air shipments, provided the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration accepts 
SRD’s findings and recommendations on 


a 


Operation of the division will begin as 
soon as an experienced in 


to carry on experiments 
t research involving pres- 
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transport officials 
agreed that the research would involve 
large numbers of ye to oo 
their 3 tability for ment by air. 
As a result the division will first study 
present air cargo items and their relation 
to altitude pressure changes, corrosive 
properties of materials with respect to 
aluminum alloy aircraft and light weight 
packaging. This program eventually 
should result in the publication of gov- 
ernmental and tariff regulations, giving 
both shipper and carrier condensed, ac- 
curate and uniform regulations covering 
airborne articles of almost every descrip- 
tion. 

“We recognize that many materials may 
be carried by air if properly packaged, 
although under present inadequate regu- 
lations the iage of these materials may 
be questionable,” ATA officials stated. 
“Therefore, all classes of hazardous mate- 
rials should be studied with a view to the 
methods of safe packaging and handling. 
Among the miscellaneous items whose 
development we feel should be desirable 
are a vaporproof self-pressure equalizing 
container for flammable liquids, and pos- 
sibly a second vaportight can for paints 
and pigmented materials which fall in the 
inflammable class.” 

In recent years the airlines have made 
good progress in reducing cargo rates by 
expanding the mt of various types 
of commodities. eir air express rates 
have dropped 22% during the past 30 
months, in addition to special express 
commodity rates 40% under the 3 oo 
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Rates for all-cargo service offered at 
present by four airlines on 34 daily flights 
over 47,627 miles of domestic routes and 
six weekly international hops covering 
15,994 additional miles, run as low as 23c 
per ton mile. 

By its findings the new research divi- 
sion hopes to enable the airlines to lower 
further the air cargo costs to shippers. 


UAL Announces New 
Ticketing Procedure 


United Air Lines announced last fort- 
night that it will have in effect on its sys- 
— Jan. 1 a ticketing and accounting 
P ure which will expedite passenger 
handling and loading. Under the new 
procedure total time to handle a boarding 
passenger is approximately two minutes 
vs almost five under the old, United said. 

Basic change from the established air- 
line procedure is elimination of the pas- 
senger manifest and a general simplifica- 
tion of ticketing and flight check-in. 

D. F. Magarrell, United’s vice president- 
passenger service, explained that infor- 
mation previously entered on the mani- 
fest, such as the passenger’s name, weight 
and destination, now already is on the 
ticket from information obtained when the 
reservation is made. 

“The passenger agent, after checking 
baggage weight, merely calls a departure 
control clerk in the reservations office to 
check the reservation and receive a vali- 
dation number. This number is entered 
on the ticket, which then becomes the 
passenger’s gate pass,” Magarrell said. 

Thus passengers are checked in by 
number, not by name, and United said 21 
passengers can be boarded in as little as 
50 seconds from the time the flight is 
called. 

A feature of the new passenger-hand- 
ling procedure is a new-type reservations 
card, which serves also as a departure 
control record, manifest for revenue ac- 
counting and permanent trip record. 

Cards for every flight are mailed at the 
close of each day by reservations offices to 
United’s central accounting office at Chi- 
cago, making possible the completion of 
accounting records within 10 days after 
the close of the month. United estimates 
a saving of at least $10,000 a year in 
printed forms alone. 


TWA Files New Airfreight 
Tariff; Would Add 33 Cities 


TWA last fortnight filed a new air- 
freight tariff with the CAB to extend the 
service to 33 principal cities on the car- 
rier’s transcontinental route. The present 
TWA airfreight service is afforded only 
five cities—New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Phoenix and Los Angeles. 

The new tariff also revises downward 
the rate structure of TWA’s airfreight 
service on an airport to airport basis. 

te charges are made for pickup and 
delivery service. As an example, the tari 
sets up a charge of $33.63 for a 100 lb. 
shipment coast-to-coast in the lowest cat- 
egory. This compares with a previous 
charge of $37.95. The tariff was to be 
effective Jan. 1. 
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PAA Services to Orient 
Soon May Be Resumed 


Looking toward the early resumption of 
its services to the Orient, Pan American 
Airways on Dec. 8 dispatched a survey 
flight over its central Pacific route to 
complete ground arrangements and to 
place personnel. 

Pan -American said service would be 
established initially from San Francisco to 
Manila, via Honolulu, Midway, Wake and 
Guam. The San Francisco-Honolulu por- 
tion of the route now is in operation. 

Pan American Officials said that mail 
and express only would be carried on the 
initial flight beyond Honolulu, but that 
full passenger service would be inaugu- 
rated when additional aircraft are avail- 
able. A C-54 is being used on the survey 
flight. 

A second C-54 was to survey Pan 
American’s route to Australasia, which in- 
cludes stops at Canton Island, Fiji and 
New Caledonia. Company officials on the 
Far East flight included L. C. Reynolds, 
manager of Pan Am’s Pacific-Alaska Di- 
vision; H. F. Kristofferson, operations 
manager; R. Gleason, communications 
superintendent; T. K. Morris, passenger 
service manager; H. K. Graves, operations 
superintendent; W. Clover, division meteo- 
rologist; F. O. Peters, assistant shop 
superintendent. 


Neff Returns to Pan Am; 


Capehart Takes His Post 


Walter H. “Bob” Neff, with Pan Amer- 
ican Airways in its public relations de- 
partment for four years before the war, 
has returned to the company as public 
relations manager of the Atlantic division. 
Neff, who has spent the past three years 
in various aviation public relations posts 
with the Navy, attained the rank of com- 
mander and was in charge of the aviation 
section of the public information service 
when he retired. He was succeeded in 
this post by Lt. Commander Barney 
Capehart. Neff will headquarter at North 
Beach, La Guardia Airport. 


Pennsylvania-Central Names 
Carmichael Executive V.P. 


James H. Carmichael, 38-year-old vice 
president-operations of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president of PCA. He has been 
in airline work since 1929, having been 2 
pilot with the old Central Airlines before 
that company merged with Pennsylvania 
Airlines to become Pennsylvania-Central 
in 1936. He was chief pilot, then opera- 
tions ‘manager of PCA before becoming 2 
vice president in 1940. He also is a mem- 
ber of the airline’s board of directors. 

“Slim” Carmichael achieved national 
recognition in 1935 when he brought 4 
plane back safely to its home base after 
one of its motors had dropped out. For 
this feat, President Roosevelt awarded 
him the Air Mail Flyer’s Medal of Honor. 
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B-29 Bomber Becomes C-97 Transport 


The B-29 is unquestionably the world’s finest 
bomber . . . its range, speed, load capacity far 
exceed any other. Boeing engineers and de- 
signers decided that this famous ship had 
peacetime possibilities as a commercial trans- 
port if its carrying capacity could be increased. 
So they put their heads together and came up 
with the C-97 . . . a double-fuselaged giant with 
10,000 feet of cargo space, capable, in wartime, 
of transporting 100 fully-equipped troops. 
Except for this new hull, the C-97 resembles 


CARBURETORS FUEL PUMPS 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION 


WEST HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


its B-29 brother in most respects . . . including 
the tail and the huge wing with its four great 
Wright 2200-h.p. engines. And just as 
Chandler-Evans carburetors made a fine war- 
time record on the Superforts, so is their steady, 
dependable performance carrying on in this 
peacetime version. 

As new and finer sky giants are developed 
in the years ahead, CECO products will con- 
tinue to supply them with the precision and 
quality that has met the test of war. 
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Off-Airways Traffic 
Control Being Studied 


The Air Transport Association Oper- 
ations Committee and representatives of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
agreed at a recent meeting in Chicago on 
a series of tests of various plans that 
have been suggested for the control of off- 
airways traffic. will be made at 
medium altitude with C-54 aircraft the 
airlines are using for pilot training. 

Included will be a CAA plan calling 
for a grid of high powered non-directional 
LF beacons which could be used for ADF 
operations, 

Other items taken up included art ATA 
request for the CAA to broadcast tem- 
peratures and dewpoints in their weather 
reports, and if this was found imprac- 
tical because of congestion of facilities, to 
broadcast this information when the tem- 
perature is within 5 degrees of the freez- 
ing point and when the spread between 
the dewpoint and the temperature is 5 
degrees or less. 

It was generally agreed that two-man 
flight crews would be sufficient for C-54s 
in domestic operation, although the CAA 
felt it might be desirable to require a 
flight engineer for an interim period while 
the airlines are becoming familiar with 
C-54 operations. 

The following four-point policy on low 
frequency aid to navigation was set: 1) The 
CAA should continue to install low fre- 
quency aids to navigation at locations where 
@ need for such aids exists; 2) Omni-direc- 
tional, two-course and other VHF or UHF 
aids to navigation should not replace LF 
until their performance has been fully tested 
and approved; 3) Duplicate receivers for 
navigational aids using VHF or UHF are not 
necessary as low frequency ADF will be 
available; and 4) Duplicate landing system 
receivers are not necessary as in case of 
failure a conventional instrument approach 
can be made at the radio range or at the 
ADF locator stations. ; 











Elected to ATA Committee 


T. F. Armstrong, Eastern Air Lines, has 
been elected president and L. B. Judd, Delta 
Air Lines, and E. I. Whyatt, Northwest Air- 
lines, have been elected vice presidents of 
the Air Finance and Accounting Committee 
of the Air Transport Association. During the 
two-day meeting of the Committee in Dallas, 
Tex., last fortnight, there were round table 
discussions on pension plans, physical con- 
trol of property, training programs for su- 
pervisory personnel, tax development and in- 
ternal auditing. 





Rickenbacker Boosts Airships 


Giant airships to “round out the 
wide difference between the speedy 
plane and the slow-going steamer” 
are advocated by Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, Eastern Air Lines presi- 
dent, in a two-page advertisement 
of the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
which appears in a recent issue of 


Life Magazine. 











Operational Problems 
In Transport Attacked 
At CAA-ATA Meeting 


Considerable progress toward the solu- 
tion of operational problems confronting 
the air transport industry has been re- 
ported from the recent Chicago meeting 
of the Air Transport Association’s Oper- 
ations Committee and representatives of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Subjects discussed ranged all the way 
from off-airways traffic control to C-54 
crew requirements for domestic opera- 
tions. 

On the former point it was agreed to 
run a series of tests of various plans under 
consideration utilizing C-54 aircraft at 
medium altitude. It was pointed out that 
in off-airways operations positive separa- 
tion will be almost impossible at the high 
altitudes to be used in long range opera- 
tions. The CAA stated its belief, how- 
ever, that such flights can be controlled 
in climbs to these altitudes and upon 
descent by leaving or entering approach 
channels at a fixed point at a prede- 
termined altitude and then proceeding 
somewhat as under present traffic condi- 
tions. 

In the matter of crew requirements for 
the C-54, it was generally agreed that 
pilot and co-pilot would be sufficient for 
domestic operations, but the CAA felt it 
might be advisable to require the addi- 
tion of a flight engineer during the in- 
terim period while the airlines were be- 
coming familiar with C-54 operations. 

A plan calling for a grid of high- 
powered non-directional LF beacons to be 
used for ADF operations was outlined by 
a CAA representative who explained that 
commercial broadcast stations will aid in 
this type of navigation. 








ESTABLISHED 1923 


S—PBY-SA Amphibians 
1—Leckheed 14 





Frank Ambrose AviationCo. 


10-16 UTOPIA PARKWAY, WHITESTONE, L. I., N. Y. 
Rm, 910 Medical Science Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS FOR 
Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Lid., Ottawa, Ontario 
Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Panama City, R. P. 
WORLD WIDE AGENCIES ON ALL CONTINENTS 
WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MULTI-ENGINE TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT, 
ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 
AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
3—Lockheed Hudson Mark VI - P. W. 1830-67 Engines 


4 WE HAVE LARGE STOCKS OF ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS } 


U. S. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 191 


4—Lockheed Lodestars 
1—Barkley-Grow T&8P-1 - Eight Piace 
1—Leckheed 10A 
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Five Added to Staff 


Of Aeronautical Radio 


Five more key men have been added 
to the expanding headquarters staff of 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., according to D. 
W. Rentzel, president. They are: Enoch 
Ellmore, formerly with the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the War Production Board; Lt. Col, 
P. W. Sims from the Signal Corps; Lt. 
Col. Ted Bartlett, likewise from the Sig- 
nal Corps; Col. T. S. Banes, from the 
Communications Section, Air Transport 
Command; and Tom E. Daniels, formerly 
with the Aviation Section of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Ellmore will serve as purchasing agent for 
Arinc, seeking out equipment for its mem- 
bers and trying to expedite delivery to the 
greatest possible degree. Col. Sims will spend 
all his time on plans for the International 
communications set up. With the Army he 
established the Signal Corps radio operator 
training units at Fort Monmouth, N. J., and 
Camp Crowder, Mo., and later played an im- 
portant role in the planning and establish- 
ment of communications in North Africa and 
Italy. In civilian life he was with TWA as 
an engineer in the radio development lab- 
oratory. Col. Bartlett has assumed the pos 
of assistant to the president and will like- 
wise devote all his time to international 
problems, concentrating on the legal and 
policy aspects. He served as Air Communica- 
tions Officer in the Signal Corps, and prior 
to that served on the legal staff of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Col. Banes, who was with Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in an engineering capacity be- 
fore serving with ATC, will specialize in 
telephone, teletype and wire communications 
facilities and other aspects of the increasingly 
important airport intercommunication prob- 
lem. Daniels will head up frequency en- 
gineering work. 


U. S. Airlines Had 507 
Transports on Oct. 15 


The domestic airlines of this country, as 
of Oct. 15, 1945, were in possession of 507 
aircraft, of all transport types, as com- 
pared with 166 in May of 1942 when the 
Army took over approximately 190 planes 
for military operations, These 507 planes 
provide the airlines with 11,058 seats to- 
day, compared with 3,416 seats which 
were available in 1942. 

This information is brought out in the 
final report on “Changes in War Air 
Service Pattern,” released by the Anal- 
yses Division, Economic Bureau of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The report reveals further that the av- 
erage daily utilization of planes in use 
today is 1,784 miles compared with 1,13 
in May of 1942. Northwest Airlines leads 
with 2,140 miles per plane, with Eastern 
second at 1,954, Delta third with 1,931 and 
Braniff fourth with 1,922. Essair is low- 
est with 911 miles per plane per day, with 
Colonial next lowest at 1,157 miles per 
plane per day. 

Approximate daily plane miles flown as 
of Oct. 15, 1945, was 654,567 compared 
with 207,838 miles in May of 1942. 


CAL to Start Freight Service 

Air-freight service was to be inaugurated 
by Continental Air Lines Jan. 1, according 
to J. A Smith, cargo sales manager. The 
company will participate with Transcontin- 
ental and Western Air on joint through rates 
to all TWA points, 
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In aworld all its own... 
LUSCOMBE’S NEW SILVAIRE 





ve can’t beat ALL-MeTAL construction for top dur- 
ability .. . for extra miles per hour . . . for economy 
of operation . . . for sheer beauty. 

But Luscombe’s Sm-vaire is more than just an all- 
metal plane—it’s the all-metal plane with the un- 
matched experience of the first all-metal personal plane 
builder behind it! 

As the new Sitvarre so effortlessly takes the sky in 
its stride it really has the “feel” of a heavier plane . . . 


SILVAIRE 


AMERICA’S FIRST ALL-METAL PERSONAL PLANE 


BY CUSCOMBE 


it has the smooth stability—the easy-to-handle controls. 
There's nothing like the kind of flying the Sir-vaire 
will give you! 

Although the Sivarre is way up in the clouds for 
quality, it’s completely down to earth for price. Mail 
the coupon below to find out how easily YOU may 
own your own Srvaire. Luscombe’s illustrated book- 


let. “Your Post-War Companion of the Clouds” gives 
a 





full information. JMLCo L-At 
goceseccoascees aasccaesannccace dinunhapbcodadzacnent » 

’ 

' 

’ 

* Luscomse AmpLane Corporation 

: Sales Promotion Department A-2 

' 

' Dallas 1, Texas 

: 

' 

: Please tell me more about the Sruvame. 

: 

' 

; Name esececeseede °  eeeeee 
' 

' 

' ~ 1 

1 Street | ,cerrling 4.0 bua Zone... 
’ 











ene see tees noe ne, 1 wie Got yeu The best of hack . 
The way the airlines are growing you'll probably need it . . . Ain’t no one who 
can’t say that 1945 wasn’t eventful and hectic . If we were naming the personage 


of the (can’t say “man of the year” or “woman of the year” because we'd be 
) we'd be inclined to vote for the poor reservations and traffic 
clerk . . . There have probably been move people, men and women, in this branch 


the business who chewed off all their fangernails, pulled out all their hair, turned 
the past year than in any other profession . Trying 
find space for 50 on every 21-passenger airplane, having no-shows and 
having the weather sock in when you've got about 500 
isn’t the easiest way to make a living . . . You have our 


Personally, we'll try to stay out of your hair. . 


same channels, it says somewhere . . . Therefore, 
’s publicity director, and Dick Rummel of United must have 

great minds ... As you can see from the accompanying art, we have 16 beauti- 
of these are Delta stewardesses (right) and six work for 
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going to merge (don’t 
‘, got started on less than that) . 
We must say that Jim Cobb did the better job of getting his picture out, though, 


because he gave not only the girls’ names but also their addresses (these we 


There have been many people in the lower echelons of the air transport industry 
during the past few years who have griped about low salaries and long hours . . 
Some of these guys had justifiable complaints, ‘but nevertheless they stuck with the 
industry not only because it was glamorous but because they believed in its future. . . 
Others (and you find them in every industry) were chronic gripers who didn’t have 
anything on the ball anyway . ... We would direct the first group’s attention to a 
recent statement by _ Rickenbacker, president of Eastern: “During the next few 
years promotions will be available on an unprecedented scale. They will not be 
automatic. The company needs men and women who will take responsibility, who 
will establish leadership, and who will show ability to handle the jobs of manage- 
ment” . This no ree goes for other airlines as well . . . Maybe your hard work 
is going to pay off . 

Now that a lot of fellows are coming back to the airlines with big military 
? .. . Are you gonna call them Col. 
. . American Airlines’ houseorgan, FLAGSHIP 
NEWS, wondered about this, so a letter was sent to C. R. Smith, chairman of 
the board, who ought to be in a position to answer (he was a major general, 
. C. BR.’s answer was interesting and we want to quote it in full: 


individual will want to decide for himself; it is a personal and not a corporate 
decision. Many of our associates served with distinction in the several branches 
of the service. Their courage and good work reflects credit upon themselves, 
upon their country and upon this organization, with which they are now asso- 
ciated. They are proud of their accomplishments and we share that pride with 
them and with the members of their families. The period of military service 
has now been concluded and we look forward to constructive accomplishments 
in civil life and in civil aviation. So far as I am personally concerned, the time 
when I was entitled to a military title was interesting and colorful; that, how- 
ever is now over. I am glad to have had the opportunity of serving and I am 
glad to be back with American. ‘C. R. Smith of American Airlines’ suits me for 
the future.” . Ertc BRAMLEY. 
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Stephens 


Sullivan Turner 


Executive 


W. Fiske Marshall, 
of Northwest Airlines, 
dent in charge of operations, 
E. Gardiner, who has resigned. 

Herbert C. Dobbs, formerly traffic manager of 
Pan American Airways’ Latin Division has beer 
named vice president-traffic of Nationa! Airlines 


general operations manager 
has been named vice presi- 
succeeding George 


Operations 


Capt. John W. White, USNR, has been appointed 
manager of the Alaska Region of Pan American 
Airways’ Pacific-Alaska Division, succeeding J. V. 
Roscoe, who has been assigned to San Francisco 
as assistant manager of the division. 

Kenneth C. Radcliffe, associated with Western Air 
Lines since 1943, has been named stetion manage 
at Palm Springs, Calif. 


Traffic 


Edward S$. Sullivan, formerly sales manager of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, has joined the steff 
of Transcontinental & Western Air as manager of 
the Agency and Interline Department. 

Vv. K. Stephens has been named Washingtos 
regional traffic manager for Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines. He was formerly PCA station manager ir 
Washington. 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Turner has rejoined Eastern Air 
Lines after three years with the Air Transport Com- 
mand and has been appointed Northern Divisios 
manager. 

Capt. Scott Jenkins, veteran of 48 missions over 
Germany and former University of Detroit football 
star, has joined the traffic staff of Northwest Air 
lines in Detroit. 

Lt. Cmdr. Chase Wason, USNR, former Minne 
apolis DTM for Mid-Continent Airlines has been 
named Kansas City DTM. He was in the Navy 
three years. 

Maj. Allen Aldridge, formerly traffic manage 
for the Houston district of Braniff Airways, has re 
turned from the AAF to become DTM for Braniff 
in Memphis. Maj. Douglass Wood, Dallas DIM 
for Braniff for five years before joining the ATC in 
1942, has returned to his former position. 


Miscellaneous 


Buell Patterson, until recently publicity director 
of the Airplane Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp., has 
returned to American Airlines as assistant director 
of public relations. 

Lt. Col. John T. Carlton, former Atlanta news 
paperman and veteran of 37 months Army service 
in the Asiatic-Pacific theatre, has been appointed 
manager of the newly created news bureau of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 





Wason Wood 


White 
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Man has reduced the world to 





an entity he can control 


menasco 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


power - hydraulics 


motion 
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Last of International Route Cases Goes to CAB 


Proceeding Involved 
South Atlantic Lanes 


By Danret S. Wenvz, II 
LAST of the international route 
P the South Atlantic Case 
—lay before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for decision last fortnight, a little more 
than 18 months after the series of inter- 
national cases was launched with CAB’s 
announcement in June 1944 of a tenta- 
tively desirable international route pat- 
tern for U. S. flag carriers in June, 1944. 

The three-day oral argument, which 
brought air carrier, steamship and lighter- 
than-air applicants before the Board, in- 
dicated that although this was the last 
and the smallest of the international cases, 
it was by no means the least complex. 
There was, for instance, serious disagree- 
ment among the parties as to whether 
the projected route linking New York 
with Johannesburg in the Union of South 
Africa should proceed via the Azores, 
serving West African points enroute, or 
whether it should be laid out via Puerto 
Rico, South American points and Ascen- 
sion Island. 

Public Counsel Russell Bernhard ex- 
pressed the opiniop that perhaps the econ- 
omic and national interest considera- 
tions involved did not warrant the opera- 
tion of the service at all. Lastly, because 
of the presence of two steamship company 
applicants, the legal questions revolving 
around surface pened pgs ony in air 
services were at considerable 
length. 

American Overseas Airlines, through its 
counsel Leslie Craven, backed a South 
African route via San Juan, Port of Spain, 
Belem, Natal and Ascension Island, ar- 
guing that the New York-San Juan traffic 
would provide much of the revenue 
needed to offset the high estimated costs 
of operating the thin-traffic South African 
extension. 


Craven accused Pan American airways 
of supporting the slightly shorter route 
via the Azores in order to secure for it- 
self a subsidy estimated at some $1,200,000 
annually. He declared that if AOA were 
given the South African route via Puerto 
Rico with sole rights to New York-San 
Juan traffic, it could operate the entire 
service at a modest profit before mail pay. 

AOA Wants Brazil-Rome 

American Overseas was also an appli- 
cant for the Brazil-Paris route included 
by CAB in its tentative route pattern 
of July, 1944, but Craven asked the 
Board to substitute Rome as the European 
terminal to ease the competitive situation 
in which an American flag carrier operat- 
ing this segment would probably find it- 


self. In commenting on the failure of Pan. 


American to apply for the Brazil-Paris 
link, Craven asserted that it had not 
asked for the route because it planned to 
operate it through one of its Latin Amer- 
ican subsidiaries. 

Charles H. Murchison, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines’ attorney, told the Board 
that his company also believed the South 
African route via San Juan and Ascen- 
sion Island would best service the national 
interest. Murchison declared that the 
9000-odd mile route between New York 
and Johannesburg should tap as much in- 
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termediate traffic as possible to contribute 
to its support. PCA, said Murchison, 
needed the southern service to balance 
its domestic wintertime operations. He 
also advocated a U. S. flag carrier linking 
every continent on the globe. 

Another proponent of the South African 
route via Trinidad and Brazil was Seas 
Shipping Co., Inc., an operator of com- 
bination cargo and passenger vessels in 
the South African trade for 10 years. 
Seas’ counsel, Winthrop O. Cook, based 
his arguments largely on the commercial 
connections his company has established 
in South Africa and declared that an air- 
line certificate granted to Seas Shipping 
would enable it to build up its cargo op- 
erations through the stimulus to trade that 
easier and more rapid access to South 
Africa would provide. The surface and 
air services would not conflict, he said, 
because Seas Shipping has been primarily 
a cargo carrier. 

U. N. Airships Makes Plea 

Making his second recent appearance 
before the Board, Wellburn Mayock, 
President and General Counsel for U. N. 
Airships, and General Counsel of the 
Democratic National Committee, argued 
for the certification of his company to pro- 
vide lighter-than-aircraft service to South 
Africa via Latin America. He repeated 
most of the points he had made in the 
earlier Pacific Case oral argument. Under 
questioning he admitted that U. N. Air- 
ships was not a going concern. 

Pan American Airways’ Henry J. 
Friendly, backing his company’s applica- 
tion for a New York-Johannesburg route 
via the Azores, told the Board that PAA 
was the only carrier fitted to handle the 
operation adequately. It pioneered air 
service to Africa, Friendly said; it is al- 
ready certificated over long segments of 
the route, and it now maintains stations 
and representatives at many points pro- 
posed to be served. 

Friendly pointed out that a surface car- 
rier or a domestic airline could hardly 
afford the maintenance and traffic organi- 
zations required, to support an operation 
of some 9000 miles. PAA he said was the 
only party to the case proposing a route 
that would serve the Congo and West 
African points as well as the Union of 
South Africa. 

The PAA attorney attacked proposals of 
American Overseas Airlines that the 
South African operation be bolstered by 
operating the route through Puerto Rico 
and allowing New York-San Juan traffic 
to absorb some of the deficit the long- 
haul thin traffic operation would accumu- 
late. This plan, he said, was unworkable 
because the traffic to and from San Juan 
could not be made dependent upon space 
available on planes returning from the 
long South African flight, and because 
New York-San Juan traffic would be 
made through higher fares to subsidize 
the South African operation. 

One of the high points of the argument 
occurred when Edwin S. Murphy, counsel 
for the American South African Line, Inc. 
(ASA), a steamship operator, explained 
to the Board an apparently novel inter- 
pretation of the decision of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals regarding the ap- 
plicability of Section 408 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act in proceedings in which 
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surface carriers are applying for airline 
certificates. This opinion of the Circuit 
Court, Murphy told the Board, was only 
meant to apply to cases in which a sur- 
face carrier seeks a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity through a corporate 
subsidiary, and was intended by the 
Court to give the Board jurisdiction over 
the parent company of such a subsidiary 
applicant. It should not be applied io 
surface carrier applicants applying for cer. 
tificates under their own names, Murphy 
declared. He added that in his opinion, 
based on similar cases under the Inter- 
state Commerce and Motor Carrier Acts, 
such a_ restrictive interpretation also 
should not apply in the case of surface 
carriers proposing air service over a new 
route not served by any air carrier. 

Murphy’s explanation of this legal hur- 
dle which has troubled a long series of 
surface carrier lawyers in the past, ap- 
parently made an impression on the 
Board. Member Oswald Ryan commented 
that this was the first time that this inter- 
pretation had been presented to the 
Board. 

In explaining ASA’s proposed operation, 
Murphy told the Board that it planned to 
fly between New York and Johannesburg 
via Bermuda, Villa Cisneros and Leopold- 
ville, using the Martin Mars. 


Colonel Duckworth Appointed 
Head of CAB Safety Bureau 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has an- 
nounced the appointment of Col. Joseph 
B. Duckworth as director of the Board's 
Safety Bureau 
Col. Duckworth 
i will assume the 
= duties of the posi- 
tion left vacant 
by the recent res- 
ignation of Jesse 
W. Lankford, who 
has asked to be 
released from his 
wartime appoint- 
ment as director, 
in which capacity 
he has __ served 
since December 
1942. Lankford 
will remain with the Board in charge of 
accident analysis work. 

After 10 years as a first pilot with 
Eastern Air Lines, Col. Duckworth went 
on active duty as a major with the Army 
Air Forces in November 1940.. During 
his five years with the Army he served 
successively as operations and flying 
safety officer, director of training, post 
executive officer, post commander and 
wing commander. In all this work he 
was concerned directly with safety of fly- 
ing, particularly through the development 
of a new and improved system of instru- 
ment -flying training for the Army Ai 
Forces, which was evolved, tested, and 
written by him and men working under 
his direct supervision. In addition to this, 
as president of the AAF Instrument Fly- 
ing Standardization Board and as a mem- 
ber of the All Weather Air Forces Board, 
Col. Duckworth wrote many regulations 
relating to safety of flight in military 
operation. 
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NORTHROP A AIRCRAFT, INC. 


Hunournces a New Swistion 


The NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
dedicated to the training and advancement 


of men for careers in aviation 


The entire aviation indus- 
try recognizes the critica! 
shortage of aeronautical 
engineers, airline mainte- 
nance specialists, and expert master mechan- 
ics. Like other employers of aviation 
personnel, Northrop has found far too many 
of the present-applicants for positions lack- 
ing in over-all aircraft knowledge. To handle 
a responsible job for civilian air lines, air 
bases, maintenance depots, or manufacturers, 
today’s employee must have up-to-the-min- 
ute, comprehensive training in the handling 
of all types of civilian aircraft. 

To meet this need, NORTHROP AERO- 
NAUTICAL INSTITUTE has been founded. 





In this completely new 
V4 school in the midst of the 
Northrop plant, students 
will learn the aviation 
craftsmanship of today — and tomorrow. They 
will be located on the Northrop mile-long 
air field, surrounded by intensely interesting 
research and development work—jet propul- 
sion, gas-turbine aircraft engines, radar, and 
advanced airplane designs. 





Through the new courses 
he bh, offered by Northrop Aero- 
—_ nautical Institute, students 

- can obtain specialized ed- 
ucation for important positions in postwar 
aviation. Every detail of every course is fitted 
to the new aviation requirements. Yet the 
Northrop training programs are already 
proved by the education of thousands of 
employees and Air Forces personnel. 


Each Northrop student 
gets the benefit of com- 
pletely modern technical 
information and educa- 





tional methods, as well as extensive equip- 
ment for practical shop experience. Even the 
specially designed school buildings are new. 

We believe that the Northrop Aeronau- 
tical Institute will provide aviation training 
that is unparalleled in its value both to stu- 
dents and to the aviation industry. It is our 
sincerest wish that in 1946 and following 
years, the name “Northrop Graduate” will 
be a synonym for a versatile and valued expert 
in the field of aviation. 


Inquiries invited for classes now forming. 
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SILA, KLM Present Arguments 


For Transatlantic Services 


By Frank M. Hotz 


WEDIGSH Intercontinental Airlines 

(SILA) and KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, both applicants for transatlantic 
services to the United States, recently 
presented their case at heari before 
the CAB. In both instances re was 
only one main witness: for the Swedish 
company, Tore Nilert, U. S. representa- 
tive for SILA, and for KLM, L. H. Slote- 
maker who has been General Secretary 
for the Dutch airline for over 15 years. 

Nilert revealed that the much-discussed 
transatlantic pooling arrangements among 
the airlines of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway had not yet been formally con- 
cluded, A formal signing is expected by 
early spring, but SILA will begin opera- 
tions independently. Since 1939 Scandi- 
navian air interests have agreed that, in 
the event the three countries fly to the 
United States, “an arrangement is to be 
worked out to schedule flights to avoid 
uneconomic. operations,” Nilert stated. 

Nilert Questioned at Length 

Public Counsel questioned Nilert at 
some length on the working agreement 
between the two Swedish companies, 
SILA and ABA. According to the agree- 
ment, ABA “shall manage international 
traffic on behalf of SILA.” Nilert ex- 
plained that SILA officials make the 
relevant decisions and retain jurisdiction, 
but ABA’s traffic and other personnel 
carry out the detailed handling of SILA 
schedules, traffic reports, tickets, admin- 
istration ration, etc. The transoceanic 
aircraft, owned by SILA, are also to be 
serviced by ABA 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc., soon 
will conclude agreements with both SILA 
and KLM providing for a mutual ex- 
change of technical and traffic facilities, 
but not involving agreement on schedules 
or any pooling arrangements, it was testi- 
fied at the two hearings. 

Slotemaker of KLM also disclosed that 
Sumner Sewall, president of AOA, has 
recently been in the Hague to arrange 
for the issuance of a foreign air carrier 
permit by the Netherlands Government. 

The KLM combined two sepa- 
rate applicatio or a route Amster- 
dam-New York and for the route be- 
tween Miami and Willemstad, Curacao, 
in the Netherlands West Indies (Dockets 
1277 and 1187). 

KLM has contracted for four DC-4s 
and four Constellations. The Dutch trans- 
atlantic service will begin with a Con- 
stellation sometime in May, but there 
will be no restrictions on AOA services 
meanwhile. Slotemaker stated that the 
Netherlands have always advocated free- 
dom of the air and now permits a num- 
ber of national services to Holland for 
which KLM cannot supply a Dutch 
counterpart for some time. 

V. Rock G public counsel at 
both questioned the applicants 
on the s control of the companies. 
Testimony and exhibits showed that con- 
trol of each company was vested in the 
hands of nationals. Foreign holdings in 
70% of the stock of SILA is “legally im- 
possible,” Nilert stated. The remaining 
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30% is held by “excluded Swedish en- 
tities’—-Swedish companies whose char- 
ters do permit stock holdings by non- 
Swedish interests. Although permitted, 
there are often few shares or none in 
foreign hands, and such is the case with 
the Swedish-America Line, a shipping 
company which owns most of the “ex- 
cluded” block of SILA stock. It was 
also noted that ABA holds no stock in 
SILA, although two directors of each 
line are represented on the board of the 
other. 

Whereas SILA is privately owned, a 
majority of KLM stock is held by the 
Netherlands Government, and under a 
contemplated increase of capitalization to 
30,000,000 guilders, the government would 
acquire new shares to retain its financial 
control, (2.6 guilders equal $1 U. S.). 
Companies holding KLM stock are all 
Dutch-controlled, Slotemaker _ testified, 
giving percentages by nationality of the 
holdings in the principal companies. 

KLM is now operating 14 leased C-54s 
under contract to the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment on a twice-weekly service be- 
tween Amsterdam and Batavia, Java. The 
service will be put on a daily basis by 
mid-February, Slotemaker said. 

There is now no direct service between 
the Netherlands and the Netherlands West 
Indies and KLM is studying the possibili- 
ties of such service. No decision has been 
made but a possible route might be Am- 
sterdam- Lisbon- Dakar- Belem- Para- 
maribo-Curacao. Asked whether this 
would be a through route to the U. S., 
Slotemaker answered that it was not so 
contemplated. 


Effect of Non-Stop 
Operations on Route 
Pattern Questioned 


A serious concern over the economic 
and competitive effects non-stop opera- 
tions might have on the national route 
pattern was expressed by members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board last fortnight in 
questions asked during the course of an 
oral argument on American Airlines’ 
proposed Oklahoma City-Phoenix and 
Oklahoma City-Tucson non-stops. 

All four Members, and Member Harllee 
Branch most particularly, showed in their 
line of examination of the air carrier at- 
torneys present a concern over the pos- 
sibility t the present state of non-stop 
applications, which will probably increase 
rather than diminish, may, if approved, 
render the strict concept of a “route” as 
outlined in a carrier’s certificate almost 
wholly obsolete. This possibility was ex- 
plored during the Board’s questioning of 
American’s attorney Robert W. Griffith 
and TWA’s James K. Crimmins. 

Opening the argument, Griffith told the 
Board that an Oklahoma City-Phoenix 
non-stop would permit American to clip 
76 miles and 45 minutes off its present 
schedules when four-engined equipment 
becomes available for direct flight course 
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operation. The Oklahoma City-Tucsop 
non-stop, he said, would save 27 miles 
Griffith declared that the time is rapidly 
approaching when direct flights will be 
widely made without reference to the 
present Fedéral Airways System which 
grew up along with the strict route pat- 
tern concept. He asserted that the in- 
herent advantages of air transportation 
could be fully realized only if the airplane 
is not uied to any geographical route con- 
cept but is allowed to seek the shortest 
possible course when through supporting 
traffic is available. 

In questioning Griffith, Member Branch 
developed to some length a theory that 
a widespread granting of non-stops might 
easily result in superimposing on the 
existing certificated route pattern a sec- 
ondary system of through flight courses, 
Branch’s line of inquiry apparently indi- 
cated that he was concerned over what 
this secondary pattern might mean com- 
petitively, and what navigational and 
safety problems might result from a gen- 
eral abandonment of the Federal Airways 
System. 

James K. Crimmins, attorney for TWA, 
viewed proposed non-stops as parts of an 
American scheme to invade the middle 
territory through which TWA has his- 
torically operated. He expounded the 
theory that each transcontinental carrier 
has a separate function and a separate 
area in which to operate, and accused 
American of trying to retain its southern 
transcontinental and at the same time to 
force itself into a position of being able to 
secure a share of TWA’s middle route 
business. 


Aerovias Braniff—CMA Fight 
Up Before Board January 7 


The first official action of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on the Aerovias 
Braniff-Compania Mexicana de Aviacion 
fight will be taken at a hearing Jan. 7 on 
Aerovias’ application for a temporary for- 
eign air carrier permit authorizing it to 
stop at Laredo, Texas, instead of Nuevo 
Laredo, Tamps., Mexico. 

The hitherto local inter-company quar- 

rel developed this international aspect 
when CMA, according to Aerovias, refused 
the latter permission to use the CMA- 
owned airport and facilities at Nuevo 
Laredo. In retaliation, Aerovias Br: 
then asked CAB to let it use the Laredo 
field on the U. S. side of the border to 
conduct its operation between Mexico, 
D. F., and Nuevo Laredo, via Ciudad 
Victoria, Tamps. At a prehearing con- 
ference on Aerovias’ application, the com- 
pany’s attorney stated that CMA had also 
refused Aerovias permission to install] it 
own facilities at the Nuevo Laredo air- 
port. 
Granting Aerovias temporary permis- 
sion to use the Laredo field was neces- 
sary to provide connections with Braniff 
Airways domestic route system, it was 
stated. The company’s counsel also alleged 
at the prehearing conference that CMA’s 
refusal to permit it the use of the Nuevo 
Laredo airport had caused a state of emer- 
gency in its operations which seriously 
i i its connecting service with 
Braniff Airways. 

CMA, will seek to intervene, opposing 
Aerovias’ application on the ground that 
it might prejudice an earlier application 
of CMA for permanent authority to serve 
Laredo. . 
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BOTH ARE NAVIGATORS 


And both are masters in a tough profession. 
But what a difference in the way they got there. 


The younger man acquired in a few weeks all 
the know-how and experience handed down by 
the veteran sea-dogs. 


That’s what modern educational methods did 
for several hundred thousand young technicians 
during the war—gave them in months what an 
older generation picked up in years. 


The answer was in VISUAL EDUCATION—the 
scientific way of simplifying technical training. 

JORDANOFF CORPORATION was the producer of 
hundreds of manuals, brochures and folders pic- 
torializing the methods and procedures involved 
in the operation of war instruments. Sentences, 
paragraphs and chapters were done in scientific 
pictorialization—instead of words. 
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These techniques, now available to industry, 
are delivering the same speed-up for sales and 
production problems of business. 


Sales brochures compiled by JORDANOFF tech- 
nicians produce a startling clarification of the 
features of your product. 


Factory process manuals, done in pictorial 
narrative, give your employees an insight into 
production methods which cannot be achieved 
with words. 


Assembly, Maintenance and Repair Proced- 
ures whether prepared for your salesmen, dis- 
tributors, service men or clients tell a story as 
you have never told it previously. 


Write for literature or ask for a representa- 
tive. 


OR DANOFE 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Applications: 


American Air Express Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 18, Y., for a certificate author- 
izing scheduled express and cargo service over 
8069 miles of routes linking Boston and Los Angeles; 
New York and Miami; Boston and Chicago; New 
York and Chicago; Washington and Omaha, Neb.; 
and Seattle and San Diego, via various intermediate 
points. eo 2153). 

Edwin Brinkworth, Anchorage, Alaska, for a per- 
manent or temporary certificate or exemption order 
authorizing non-scheduled passenger and property 
service to all points within a 150-mile radius of 
Homer, Alaska,’ and charter trips between all points 
in the territory. (Docket 2154). 

James Walker se, 7I!-D Buena Vista Avenue, 
Alameda, Calif., for a permanent or temporary cer- 
tificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger and 
property service over a 420-mile route between the 
terminal points Redding, Sacramento, Fresno and 
Oakland-San Francisco, Calif.. via the intermediate 
points Chico, Marysville, Grass Valley, Stockton, 
Lodi, Modesto, and Merced. (Docket 2158). 

Roy H. Curtiss, Fairbanks, Alaska, for a permanent 
or temporary certificate or exemption order author- 
izing non-scheduled mail and cargo service between 
Seattle, Wash., and Nome, Alaska, via Ketchikan, 
Juneau, Anchorage and Fairbanks, and other points 
visa)" a 250-mile radius of the routing. (Docket 
152). 

Dartmouth Airways, c/o Richard W. Putnam, 90 
South Main Street, Hanover, N. H., for a permanent 
or temporary certificate authorizing scheduled mail, 
passenger and prepay service from the airport 
at West fpabense to New York via Clare- 
mont, Springfield Vt., and Springfield, 
Mass. (Docket 2156). 

Golden State Airlines, c/o Robert S. Anis, 3652 
Park Place, N. W., Washington, D. C., for a per- 
manent or temporary certificate authorizing air 
transportation of property and/or persons and mail 
over a 1115-mile circle route beginning and termin- 
ating at Los Angeles and serving Bakersfield, Fresno, 
Sacramento, Eureka, Oakland and Santa ‘Barbara. 
Calif. (Docket 2159). 

Norfolk Northern Air Lines, 25th Street and Monti- 
cello Avenue, Norfolk, Va., for a permanent or 
temporary certificate authorizing scheduled passen- 
ger, property and mail service on routes between 
Norfolk and Baltimore, Norfolk and Philadelphia, 
and Norfolk and New York. (Docket 2151). 

Pan American-Grace Airways, for an exemption 
order authorizing mail, passenger and property serv- 
ice to and from Riobamba, Ecuador, pending action 
by the Board on Panagra's ‘application for permanent 
certification of Riobamba. (Docket 2160). 

er Airlines, Inc., 1447 N. W. 33rd Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizin " scheduled mail, passenger and 
property service, including pick up, over 2850 miles 
of routes radiating from Oklahoma City to Fort 
Smith, Ark., Springfield, Mo., Shreveport, La., Dallas, 
Tex., Elk City, Okla., Amarillo, Tex., Pueblo, Colo., 
and Wichita, Kans., via various intermediate points. 
(Docket 2157). 

United Air Lines, for amendment of its certificate 
for Route 66 to include Akron and Youngstown, Ohio, 
Harrisburg and Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
(Docket 


Naknek, 


++ aaa R. |., as interdemiate points. 
Wood Flying Service (Wilfred S. Wood), 


Calendar: 


Jan. 2—Hearing on Pan American Airways’ applica- 
tion for amendments to its trans-Atlantic certif- 

i (Docket 2076). 10 a. m., Conference Room 
"C" Departmental Auditorium. Examiner Ross |. 
Newmann. 

Jan. 4—Prehearing conference on Braniff Airways 
application for consolidation of its Routes 9, |5 
and 50 (Docket 1154); and TWA's application to 
consolidate its Routes 2 and 44 (Docket 2142- 
portion). 10 a. m., Room 3899, Commerce Building. 

Jan. 7—Hearing on the application of Aerovias 
Braniff, S. A., for a temporary foreign air carrier 

i (Docket 2107). 10 a. m., Conference Room 
"C" Departmental Auditorium. Examiner Charles 
J. Frederick. 

Jan. 7—Oral argument in the New England Case. 


Docket 399 et al.). 10 a. m., Room 5042, Com 
merce Building. 
Jan. 1!0—Hearing on American Airlines non-stop 
proposals in Docket 2136. Tentative. 


Jan. 14—Hearing in the American Airlines et al. 


consolidated route consolidation case. (Docket 
932 et al.) Tentative. 
Jan 14—Hearing on Colonial Airlines’ application 


as a co-terminal 


for designation of Newark, N. J., 
Tentative. Ex- 


on its Route 72. (Docket 2144). 
aminer Lawrence J. Kosters. 

Jan. 2l—Hearing in the American 
Continent Airlines Merger Case. 
Tentative. 

Jan. 28—Hearing in the Middle Atlantic Area Case. 
(Docket 674 et al.). Postponed from Jan. /4. 
Examiners Charles J. frederick and Richard A. 
Walsh. 


Airlines-Mid 
(Docket 2068). 


Feb. 4—Hearing on Pan American Airways’ Latin 
American Division Mail Rate Case. (Dockets 1593 
and 1909). Examiners William J. Madden and 
J. Earl Cox. 


Feb. !!—Hearing on the Board's investigation of an 
Agreement between Pan American Airways and 
Panair do Brasil, S. A. (Docket 2032). Exam- 
iners William J. Madden and J. Earl Cox. 

Feb. 14—Hearing on the application of Arizona Air 
ways and Transcontinental & Western Air for ap- 
proval of TWA's sale of its certificate for Route 
38 to Arizona Airways. (Docket 2005). Examiner 
J. Earl Cox. Tentative. 

Feb. 18—Hearing in the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida 
Case. (Docket 105! et al.). Tentative. 

Feb. 18—Hearing in the: Board's Investigation of the 
Universal Air oe Plan. (Docket 1939). Exam 
iner Charles J. Frederick. Postponed from Dec. 17. 

Mar. Iil—Hearing in the Boston-New York-Atlanta 
New Orleans Case. (Docket 730-et al.). Exam- 
iners Thomas L. Wrenn and Lawrence J. Kosters. 
Tentative. 

April |—Hearing on, Pan American Airways’ applica- 
tion for U. domestic routes. (Docket 1803) 
Tentative. 





for a permanent or temporary certificate or 
exemption order authorizing non-scheduled charter 
transportation of mail, passenger and property with- 
in the Territory, with bases at Egegik and Ugashik, 
Alaska. (Docket 216!). 


Alaska, 
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Orders: 


4208—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to operate non. 
stop between Charlotte, N. C., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Route 6. 


423|\—Permitting Woodley Airways to intervene j 
the Alaskan certificate proceeding on the ap. 
plication of William V. Smith, doing business as 
Circle Air Trails, in Docket 2034. 


4242—Authorizing Pan American Airways, by a tem- 
porary exemption order expiring March 31, 1946, to 
operate landplane service between New York and 
Lisbon via Gander Airport, Newfoundland, and 
Shannon (Rineanna) Airport, Eire, and temporarily 


to suspend service to Horta, the Azores. (Docket 
2146). 
4255—Dismissing the application of Expreso Aeres 
Inter-Americano, S. A., in Docket 1787 at the 


carrier's request. 


4256—Approving an agreement between Pennsy- 
vania-Central Airlines Corp., and American Air 
lines, Inc., relating to the sublease of space ina 
radio transmitter site at Williamsville, N. Y. to 
PCA. (Agreement C.A.B. No. 457). 


4257—Authorizing Braniff Airways to intervene in 
the American Airlines, et al., consolidated route 
consolidation proceeding. (Docket 932 et al.) 


4258—Consolidating the application of Royal Dutch 
Air Lines (KLM) for an Amsterdam-New York 
foreign air carrier permit (Docket 1277) with the 
company's application for a Willemstad, Curacao 


N. W. |.-Miami foreign air carrier permit (Docket 

1187), for simultaneous hearing. 
4259—Approving an authorization of the Recom 

struction Finance Corporation for a $55,000 loas 


to Alaska Coastal Airlines. 


4260—Approving an agreement between Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines and American Airlines re 
lating to the air-conditioning of American's planes 
at Knoxville, Tenn. (Agreement C.A.B. No. 450). 


426|—Authorizing Pan American 
Lisbon, Portugal, through the use of the 
de Sacavin Airport. 


4262—Permitting Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
to intervene in the American Airlines et al., con 
solidated route consolidation proceeding. (Docket 
932 et al.) 
4267—Authorizing Northern Airways by 
exemption order to perform the air transporte 
tion service authorized and required under the 
certificate of convenience and necessity issued to 
Charles Harold Gillam, pending final action by 
the Board on Northern Ajirway's application for 
approval of its acquisition of Gilliam's property 
and certificate. (Docket 2133). 
4276—Denying a motion of Eastern Air Lines re 
questing removal from the Mississippi Valley Case 
of National Airlines’ Dockets 1163 and 1384. 


Airways to serve 
Portela 


temporary 


4278—Authorizing the City of Washington, Pa., to 
ntervene in the Great Lakes Area Case (Docket 
535 et al.) 


4279—Reissuing the trans-Atlantic certificate formerly 


held by American Export Airlines, Inc., to reflec? 

the company's change of corporate name 

American Overseas Airlines, Inc. 
4280—Cancelling the temporary New York-Lisbor 


and New York-Foynes certificates held by Ameri 
can Export Airlines, Inc. (Dockets 238 and 694). 
4281—Consolidating with the Middle Atlantic Ares 
Case (Docket 674 et al.) the following applica 
tions: Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, Dockets 210 
2101, 2102, 2103, 2104 and 2105; Dickinson Airways 
Inc., Docket 2121; P. G. Walker, doing busine® 
as Mason-Dixon Lines, Docket 2095; Maryland Ait 


lines, Inc., Docket 2084; Columbia Airlines, Inc, 
Docket 2083; Kendall W. Everson and John I. 
Daugherty, Docket 2137; and Coastal Air Express 


Inc., Docket 2138. 

4282—Authorizing the cities of Syracuse and Water 
towns Philadelphia and Johnstown, Pa. 
and the Counties of Allegheny and Lackawanna 
Pa., to intervene in the Middle Atlantic Are 
Case, and denying petitions of the Baltimore As 
sociation of Commerce and the Chamber of Com 
merce and Board of Trade of Philadelphia * 
intervene in the same proceeding. (Docket 6 
et al.) 

4291—Denying the City of Spr ingfield, Mo., permit 
si on to intervene in the Cincinnati-New York-Ad 
tional Service Case. (Docket 22! et al. 

4292—Dismissing the application of Nationa! Airline 
in Docket 2129 at the company's request. 
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a its 14% lighter 

it the 

¥: —and right up to Navy specifications 
Y. te 

~ One of the toughest assignments in its history, magnesium once again has dis- 
« tinguished itself in lightening . . . by fourteen per cent . . . the outer wing panel of 
a be the SNJ-2 advanced trainer 
 . Of conventional semi-monocoque construction, this wing was designed and produced 
racao by Dow in cooperation with the Navy Department Bureau of Aeronautics. It consists 
Docket of magnesium alloy sheet for the skin, ribs, and shear web, and magnesium alloy 
neon extrusions for stringers and spar caps. 
a Withstanding the most rigorous static, flight, and service tests, the magnesium wing 
soll provides an excellent example of magnesium-on-the-job in critical aircraft appli- 
es re cations. A number of the panels have seen between 500 and 1,000 Navy flight 
eo. hours, covering periods of six to eighteen months. 
_ serve For full engineering assistance on the application of magnesium to aircraft, get 
— in touch with the nearest Dow office. 
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Ares Magnesium is produced by Dow Many competent plants throughout 


Com in all forms commonly adapted the country ore experienced in 
hia te to gircraft use, including many the production of magnesium 


et fabrications and various alloys. parts and assemblies for aircraft. 
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Look at the records for speed, range, 
load and fleet efficiency. One engine 
dominates, one engine makes possible 
the headlines. One engine has the sheer 
power, low weight and low fuel con- 
sumption to make possible these head- 
lines. It is the Wright Cyclone 18. 
Many of the headlines tell of records 











[he power behind the HEADLINES 


with military planes—such as the Boeing 
B-29, Martin Mars, Consolidated B-32 
or Boeing C-97. But now that the 
Cyclone 18 is fully available for com- 
mercial use in Lockheed Constellations 
and other transports, its power will 
make new records which will be re- 
flected directly in earnings. 


hed 


AIR POWER FOR A WORLD AT PEACE 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. * A Division of Curtiss-Wright 
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American Engineer 
Says It Won't Pay 


a management is finding that 
it will not pay to “stock up” on air- 
qaft while they are cheap, R. Dixon 
Speas, assistant to the vice president, 
egineering, American Airlines, told 
members of the National Airport Club in 
Washington recently. 

Discussing the new aircraft for 1946 
with respect to their economical and 
gerational characteristics, he pointed out 
that the statement which puts an airline 





in the black or in the red is that of 
otal operating cost per month or per 
year, and that getting aircraft absolutely 
fee would reduce total operating costs 
less than 10 percent. 

By way of illustration, he drew a com- 
parison between two hypothetical air- 
lnes—one operating DC-3s which it pur- 
chased for $40,000 each, and the other 
operating modern 1947 medium transports 
for which it paid $250,000 each. For each 
to operate 12,000 miles per day; the first 
would have to have two additional ships 
and would have a direct operating cost. 
asuming a 60 percent load factor, of 
238 per passenger mile as against 1.25c 
per passenger mile for the second. The 
net result, he said, would be that if the 
first airline broke even, the second would 
make a $1,200,000 profit, while if the 
second only broke even, the first would 
suffer a $520,000 loss, all factors other 
than equipment being the same. 


Turning to operational aspects, he 
pointed out that one of the most drastic 
changes in the new aircraft is in their 
operating weight characteristics. The 
difference between landing and take-off 
goss weight for the DC-6, he pointed 
out, will be 20,200 Ibs., for the Constel- 
lation 15,000 lbs., and for the DC-4 9,500 
lbs. as against only 1,200 lbs. for the 
DC-3. The most evident result of these 
characteristics, he said, will be the con- 








TRANSPORT ENGINEERING 








trol of more airline take-offs by the 
maximum allowable landing gross weights 
rather than the take-off gross weights. 
He also emphasized the matter of load 
distribution, stating that the DC-4 is cur- 
rently restricted to 58,000 lbs. unless the 
additional weight is loaded in the form of 
fuel in the wings. Even this must be 
loaded to provide an even distribution 
along the wing, and for this reason it is 
not possible to carry maximum fuel in the 


‘Stocking Up on Transports While Cheap Unwise’ 


DC-4 with some wing tank installations. 

The new aircraft for 1946, he said, 
promised to be the most reliable ever 
developed, but he added that several re- 
lated operational problems still remain 
unsolved. He pointed to airways traffic 
control of a positive and infallible na- 
ture together with full instrument land- 
ing equipment as two absolute musts if 
air transportation is to become the great- 
est transportation medium in the world. 





A SIX engine jet lightplane is expected to fly shortly on the Pacific Coast. 





The air- 


craft is reportedly a Culver Cadet which will be powered by six Giannini resonance 
jets. The use of the six engines is said to overcome the vibration problem through a 
cancelling out process, but that still doesn’t answer the problem of fuel consumption, 


or take-off thrust for that matter. 


Far more likely for the personal aircraft is a new 100 hp. combined aircraft 
and automotive engine which Jack & Heinz already has running, and which 
will probably be seen in a new automobile within the next three to four months. 
It is reported to have a displacement of less than 100 cu. in., to weigh 110 Ibs. 
and to develop 100 hp at 7,800 rpm with a fuel consumption of only .39 
Ibs./hp/hr. Unusual construction features are understood to include slide valves 
and a crankshaft of simplified design. Light metals including magnesium and 
75ST are believed to have been used extensively, and if the automotive use 
works out, it may sell for as little as $150. 

Look for Bellanca Aircraft Corp. to announce some rather startling performance 
figures for its new postwar four-place Cruisair very shortly. 


The new twin-engined executive transport which Southern 


Aircraft Corp. 


will have ready for flight test within the next six to eight weeks is reportedly 


based on the Grumman Widgeon. 


It will be a landplane, however, instead of 


an amphibian, and is expected to have good one-engine inoperative performance. 
All the “big propeller” companies have hopped aboard the reverse-thrust band- 
wagon; and incidentally, regardless of whether or not the CAA permits the use of 
reverse thrust for shortening landing field requirements, airlines will find it in- 
valuable as a means of leaving engines running and stil] protecting enplaning and 
deplaning passengers from the prop blast at intermediate stops. 
Next big step in the simplification of flying will probably be the tying in of 


automatic pilots to navigational aids to provide semi-automatic flight. 


It may 


play an important part in determining just which type of navigational and 


instrument landing system is finally adopted. 


Sypney CARTER. 








Any aircraft or surface vessel equipped with a suitable receiver and charts should be able to pin-point itself almost instantane- 


Loran Coverage ously with 5-10 mile accuracy within the shaded area on the map at right, according to 


tange navigation. 


on which the LORAN navigator plots his position as indicated by blips on his receiver. 
AVIATION by D. Davidson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Radionics Laboratory, who supplied the materia! for the story on LO 
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AIA Favors International Airworthiness Standard 


Policy Approved At 
Los Angeles Meeting 


HE Board of Governors of Aircraft 

Industries Association at its recent 
meeting in Los Angeles endorsed the set- 
ting up of basic international airworthi- 
ness standards, based solely on safety 
considerations and applied only to sched- 
uled passenger and/or cargo aircraft. 

The statement of policy on international 
airworthiness approved by the AIA board 
involved (a) encouragement of mutual 
cooperation between nations, (b) respect 
for the rights of all nations, (c) develop- 
ment of international air transportation, 
and (d) broad vision for future develop- 
ment, 

In addition to the international air- 
worthiness standards, the board recom- 
mended that transport aircraft certifi- 
cated by the country of origin as having 
met that country’s airworthiness require- 
ments and the minimum international 
standards should be eligible for interna- 
tional operations. 

In the belief that such certification 
should be sufficient to caualify these air- 
craft, for export and import purposes be- 
tween signatory countries, the board rec- 
ommended that the State Department 
immediately re-examine existing import- 
export agreements with a view toward 
eliminating all special airworthiness re- 
quirements which now form part of these 
agreements. 

In other actions, the board: 

(1) Approved the report of the national 
Aircraft Show Committee which recom- 
mended that AIA sponsor two national air- 
craft shows a year, starting in the fall of 
1946, one in the East and one in the West. 

(2) Referred back to individual member 
companies a proposed export advertising and 
sales promotion program. 

(3) Approved decision of the Eastern Com- 
panies to abolish the New York office as an 
economy measure. Eastern Company meet- 
ings hereafter will be coordinated by the 
Washington office. 

(4) Left determination of next year’s finan- 
clal program to a special committee com- 
posed of LaMotte T. Cohu, new AIA presi- 
dent and chairman of Northrop Aircraft; 
Harry Woodhead, president: of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft; E. E. Wilson, vice chairman 
of United Aircraft and new chairman of the 
AIA board; Alfred Marchev, president of Re- 
public Aviation; and W. T. Piper, president 
of Piper Aircraft. 


Reconversion at Beech 
Plant Is Completed 


Beech Aircraft Corp. announced last 
fortnight that it has completed reconver- 
sion of its Wichita plant and that orders 
for commercial aircraft totalling millions 
of dollars are being delivered to more 
than 12 companies. The D18S executive 
transport is now being turned out on a 
two-a-day basis and deliveries have been 
made already to Byron Jackson Corp., 
Continental Can Co. and Mead Corp. 

Innovations in the postwar D18S, the 
announcement said, include a redesigned 
landing gear, extension of engine nacelles, 
flush riveting, a cabin interior 
and a new instrument pane 

Work is is now in Saabiiee on feeder air- 
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line version of the Model 18 and on alter- 
nate power plant installations using Con- 
tinental engines. Production planning is 
also underway for the five place Model 
17 biplane. 

Current Beech employment is 3,800 with 
increases expected in the near future as 
production of additional models gets un- 
derway. 


AIA Forecasts Plane 
Production for '46 
Of About 3/4 Billion 


Aircraft production ranging between 
$600,000,000 and $750,000,000 is forecast by 
the Aircraft Industries Association for 
1946, compared with a 1945 volume valued 
at $8,320,000,000. The 1946 estimates in- 
clude approximately $500,000,000 in mili- 
tary orders, $125,000,000 in commercial 
transports, and $100,000,000 in personal 
aircraft production. 

U. S. aircraft manufacturing, AIA de- 
clared, has shrunk from its wartime posi- 
tion as the largest industry in the world 
to a position of 15th or 16th in this coun- 
try. Bulk of its present work consists of 
continuing production of half-a-dozen 
specialized military types which will con- 
tinue through the new year, scheduled for 
production at a rate of less than 200 planes 
a month. 

The immediate commercial job, AIA 
pointed out, is largely the reconversion of 
military transport planes into airline 
transports, plus the production of civil 
transport types just entering production as 
the war ended. Prospects are that ap- 
proximately 1,000 such craft, all pre-war 
airline designs produced for the Army and 
Navy transport services, will be converted 
through the coming summer. 

According to the AIA, manufacturers of 
personal planes will enter the new year 
with a backlog of 50,000 orders on the 
books, or double the total number of per- 
sonal planes in existence in 1941. With 
reconversion from their wartime activity 
proceeding ravidly in all cases and al- 
ready completed in several, it is expected 
that personal aircraft manufacturers will 
exceed 30,000 units during 1946. Peak 
peacetime production (1941) was 6,597. 

Industry emvloyment is not expected by 
AIA to increase greatly in the year ahead 
and best estimates are that it will not 
exceed 200,000, some 50,000 more than the 
present total. 


Weaver, Assistant to Douglas, 
Resigns After Twenty Years 


John D. Weaver, since 1944 technical 
assistant to Donald W. Douglas, has re- 
signed from Douglas Aircraft Co. to enter 
private business in the manufacture of 
food machinery. 

Weaver, who started with Douglas 20 
years ago, became manager of the com- 
pany’s $33,000,000 Chicago factory and 
previously was manager of Douglas’ Okla- 
homa City plant, supervising plans for its 
construction and manufacture of bomber 
components. 
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Eastern to Get First 
‘Gold Plate’ Constellations 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. will comple 
the transition from the current intey 
mode] to the “Gold Plate” Constellatj 
for delivery to Eastern Air Lines. 
ern has ordered 20 Constellation 
Through beefing up the wings and of 
structural changes, the new air 
named “the Gold Plate job” by employ 
working on it, will gross 100,000 poun 
It will have additional gas capacity and 
number of cabin refinements, includ 
air conditioning with the air expansi 
turbine system developed in cooperati 
with the AiResearch Manufacturing 
Engines will be Wright 3350’s develops 
2200 horsepower each. 

In flight tests conducted in the rea 
time of only 27 hours, the Civil Aerona 
tics Administration approved an incre 
in the gross weight of the Constellati 
to 90,000 pounds and certificated the fow 
engined ship to operate in and out of a 
airport now served by standard twi 
engined transports. 











Tuttle 


Grubbs 


J. O. Cornette has been named controller for # 
San Diego division of Consolidated Vultee Aircn 
Corp., succeeding C. C. Bishop, who has r 
Cornette formerly was assistant to V. C. Scho 
lemmer, company controller. D. C. Wilkins, Jr. i 
been appointed chief of industrial relat ons of f% 
San Diego division. Wilkins formerly was head 4 
industrial relations at the Vultee Field division 4 
Downey, Calif. 

Charles J. De Bever has resigned as parachi 
specialist of the Civil Aeronautics Administrata 
to become a sales supervisor of General Textid 
Mills, Inc., makers of the non-oscillating ‘‘basebs 
parachute. 

Macdonaid Goodwin, 
sales manager of Taylorcraft 
oined Harrington Air Service, Inc. 
manager. Harrington operates the new two 
dollar airport at Mansfield, O., and has a 24 
and service center at Cleveland Airport. : 

Donald S. Grubbs, formerly an audit supervm 
with the United States Steel Corp., has been # 
pointed treasurer of the Luscombe Airplane Corp 

H. A. Hershfield, Jr., formerly director of pwd 
relations of Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., has joined Bellanq 
Airctaft Corp. as sales manager. 

Richard H. Bailey, who has been public relaticl 
director for Fairchild Camera & Instrument Com 
has joined G. M. Basford Co., New York adv 
tising agency. 

W. G. Tuttle, former director of industrial 4 
tions for Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. at 
Diego, has been appointed permanent chairman 
the Southern California Aircraft Industry group. 

N. W. Hopkins, director of public relations 4 
Continental Motors Corp., has been appointed # 
ertising director of the company, succeeding % 
ate John L. Wierengo. 


Hopkins 


formerly assistant geneq 
Aviation Corp., § 
as general seq 
milheq 
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How would you like to fly in 


rds 
om | Hiram Maxim’s “Air Leviathan” soday? 


comp 
- inter 





In 1894, Sir Hiram Maxim tested his four-ton multiplane 
(Wing surface: 5,550 sq. ft.— Engine: 300 h. p.— Propellers: 
17 ft. 10 in.). Wanting to measure the power of his propellers, 
Maxim harnessed the machine to running gear on the ground. 
With steam up, the leviathan ran 1000 feet... rose six inches... 
then upsurging sharply, it crashed through the restraining guard 
rails. Maxim’s Monster served its purpose, but without man’s 


drive to develop further and to produce better, Maxim’s 
design would still be our most ** airplane 


“< 


modern 








In the Black Widow P-61 are many of the latest 
advancements in aircraft design. Like retractable 
ailerons, a Northrop development whereby big, heavy 
airplanes can have the maneuverability, fast take-off, 





<-> and slow landing speed of smaller, lighter aircraft. 
asebal The Black Widow is a milepost in design, but only 
oe a milepost. Still more revolutionary planes, like the 
Le Northrop Flying Wing, will soon take to the air to 
- outmode even the most “modern” designs of today. 
a 

coal And this is good. For continually improved air- 
. . . . 
cen craft in the hands of peace-loving nations can help 
orp. e . ° — 
+ publ forestall aggression in the world. They are peace 
n, Fe 
Belland 

elatio’ 

Cory 

adve} 
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at 

man 4 
uP. 

ons i Creotors of the Black Widow 
_ q P6/ Night Fighter 














insurance. They arealso prosperity insurance, a means 
of bringing the world closer together in commerce 
and understanding. 


Design leadership, however, is not enough. If we 
are to grow ever stronger in the air, there must be 
many men to take hold of new ideas and make them 
work— men to build these ideas into the better planes 
of peace. Yes, and men to fly them. 

In fact the demands on the aviation industry now 
are as great and important as ever before. They are 
a challenge that can only be met by an industry which 
is strong, virile and independent. 


NORTHROP ~& 
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Cessna Net Income $505,26 


Production Plans Being 
Rushed on Four Models 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., of Wichita, 
reported net sales of $20,790,059 as 
against total costs and expenses of $20,- 
621,600, leaving a net income of $505,262 
for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1945. 
Total income for the i 

126,862. 

Net worth of the company has increased 
12% times since September, 1939, amount- 
ing to $5,446,729 as of Sept. 30, 1945, 
Cessna’s annual report points out. Work- 
ing capital has likewise ag- 
gregating $4,667,239 as of Sept. 30 last, 
which is 18% of the net worth as of the 
same date. 

Cessna reported that its war contract 

was moving ahead satisfac- 

— and that the necessary engineering 

and tooling programs required to bring 

out a new line of aircraft are going on 
at the fastest possible rate. 

“It is the present intention to concen- 
trate the efforts of the company in the 
personal airplane field in which the com- 
pany was engaged prior to the war,” the 
annual report states. 

“The _ present plans provide for the 
airplanes rang- 
3 a gy sae 

four 
will 
be of 


that 
saci Gin totes Sent actu ua the 
production on all models will be attained 
by late summer.” 

The report’s balance sheet listed total 
Fo armen ny Bog Rae we P naee 
period, vs. total current liabilities of a. 
762,899. In outlining the company’s finan 
cial policy, the depert points out that in 
meeting demands for war production and 





WAL 9-Months' Report 


Western Air Lines has announced a net profit 
for the first nine months of the year 
$373,739.05, or 91 cents a share—compared 
with $111,553.38, .or 27 cents a share for the 
first three-quarters of 1944. Total revenues 
for the past nine months were $5,278,241.97, 

ting an 88 percent increase over 
earnings in the first three quarters of 1944, 
at $2,808.619.92. The nine-months report 
covers the So ge ag A ~4 ee company’s sub 
sidiary, Inland Air Lin 


its attendant expansion, Cessna has 
anced its own needs for capital thre 
commercial or government guarar 
bank loans and has not relied at 
time on direct government 
through advances or partial payment 
through furnishing of government-¢ 


facilities, with minor exceptions. 






Industry’s Wartime Expansion 
Increased Net Capital 701% 


The wartime expansion of the aircraft 
industry brought a 701.6% increase in i 
net working capital, according to a sm 
vey made by the Securities and Exchang 
Commission. Basing its figures on 3 
roundup of 23 aircraft and aircraft equip. 
ment companies, the SEC reported tha 
in 1939, the aircraft industry had mt 
working capital of $61,000,000. In 1% 
this rose to $164,000,000; $424,000,000 in 
1943; $406,000,000 in 1944; and, up to Jum 
30, 1945, $489,000,000. 


Parks Registers Common Shares 

Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., Eas 
St. Louis, Ill., has registered 457,020 shares 
of $1 par value common stock with the Se 
curities and Exchange Commission. Th 
stock will be offered at $3.27 a share, te 
proceeds to be used to finance further & 
velopment of a sales and service business fr 
a@ personal type aircraft. The stock will hk 
first offered to stockholders of record, except 
ing Parks Air College, on the basis of thie 
for one. Parks Air College stockholders wil 
be offered the stock on the basis of 1% 
Sar a ce oS ee 
owned. 


AVCO Dividend on Preferred 


The Aviation Corp. will pay the first regr 
lar quarterly dividend of 5644 cents per aha 
on the corporation’s’ new cumulative cm 
vertible preferred stock Feb. 1 to stockholda 
of record Jan. 15, 1946. Dividend rate of & 
mew preferred stock is §2.25 per annum 
payable quarterly on the first day of Feb 
ary, May, August and November. A divide 
of 10 cents per share on the common ste 
of The Aviation Corp. was declared on @& 
tober 19, payable Dec. 20 to stockholders @ 
record Nov. 28. 


Analysis on Piper 

An analysis of the present position af 
future prospects of the Piper Aircraft Oop 
has been prepared for distribution by Sul 
bacher, Granger & Co., 111 Broadway, N. f 
C., members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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FEEDER AIRLINE APPLICANTS. 
enced man who has built three nie 


speak 
Box 457, American Aviation, American Build- 
Washington 





ing, 4, D. Cc. 
WANTED a pilot with some air line pilot 
to represent a well-established 
oyee-repres-nting tion. This is 
not a fiying position ecutive work only 
with some travel Tela- 
tions ability mecessary. V' 
preferred. Box American Aviation. 
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AIRLINE CAPTAIN, Age 34. Eight years 
airlines, including two years trans-ocean ff} 
with Air Transport Command, 8500 hours 
and four-engine time, graduate of Army Fly3 
School, College Graduate-Accounting 
Business Administration, qualified navig@' 
Desires administrative position with or with 
flying. Box 466, American Aviation, Ame 
Building, Wash. 4, D. C. 
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